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The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 
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mean exactly what it says, not what 
some faction interprets it to mean. 

. . If we isolate the Invitation to 
Communion from the rest of the Prayer 
Book, and the Confirmation Rubric from 
the rest of the Prayer Book, and thus 
isolate both from the Church’s faith and 
discipline, they are seen to be mutually 
contradictory. 

Therefore, it seems that they must be 
considered from a point of view within 
the framework of faith and discipline as 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Only thus can we arrive at what the 
Church intends to be done by the faith- 
ful and the clergy. 

The Prayer Book Communion Office 
Exhortations set forth necessary steps 
for preparation by those who intend to 
communicate ... The Prayer Book Invi- 
tation is not a general one, but is di- 
rected to and given to the communicants 
who have met the requirements set forth 
in the Exhortations. Moreover, since all 
these—the Exhortations, the Invitation, 
and the rubric—must be considered in 
relation to one another, we need to re- 
member that the same authorities who 
provided the Prayer Book (English) 
from which they are all derived with 
them all, they were not acting in a con- 
fused, contradictory manner, but in a 
logical, consistent, and Catholic manner 
based on Church principles, faith and 
practice . 

H. J. MAINWARING 
WOLLASTON, MASS. 


> ‘GOOD JOB...” 


Let me congratulate you for the two 
articles in your May 1 issue—“Is There 
a Place for a Jew in the Church,” by an 
anonymous priest, and ‘Mission Field in 
Our Own Back Yard,” by Alfred W. 
Burlingame. 

I have long been puzzled by this fail- 
ure of our Church to proclaim to the 
Jews that our Lord is the Messiah for 
whom they are seeking. For the past 
three winters I have lived in an apart- 
ment in a heavily-Jewish section of New 
York and have, at one time or another, 
attended each of three of our churches 
in this area. All of them have small con- 
gregations and I do not recall ever see- 
ing a person who appeared to be of 
Jewish descent in any of them. 

There is in this area a store-front 
“Christian Mission to Jews,” but this is 
not a mission of our own Church and 
appears only to present a sort of general 
Protestant appeal to Jews. Whether it 
has any success in reaching them, I do 
not know. 

Recently I spent a very pleasant and 
instructive evening with one of our lead- 
ing clergy and a prominent layman of 
the Jewish faith. The Jewish leader was 
greatly impressed by our priest’s con- 
tention that the Episcopal Church con- 
tinues the Jewish synagogue service in 
its Daily Orders of Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, adding, of course, the dis- 
tinctive message of the Christian Reve- 
lation and culminating in the Holy Eu- 
charist. This was apparently a new line 
of thought to our Jewish friend and one 
that made a strong appeal to him. 

I agree with Mr. Burlingame that the 
normal way to appeal to Jews is through 
our regular parishes, but I think that 
guidance is needed from experts in the 
field to indicate what is the best method 
of approach to our Jewish neighbors. 
Curiously, the anonymous Jewish priest 
who writes in your columns does not 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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- in Honolulu next September are in- 


vited to enjoy the thrilling scenery 
of the American Northwest from the 
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streamlined North Coast Limited. 
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copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
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A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
<q, Checkerette comes on large casters 
~ for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, ‘‘normal”’ for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
Jengths and will accommodate up to 
‘“. 12 coats and hats per running foot. 

“= They are mounted on wallat 
proper heights for each age 
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give any indication that he has felt him- 
self called to any particular ministry to 
people of his own racial background. 
That has been my impression of other 
priests and laymen of Jewish descent, 
of whom we have some very fine ones in 
our Church. 
In short, your two articles have done 

a good job in stating the problem and 
calling it to the attention of the Church. 
Now, who can suggest a fruitful means 
of presenting the Christian religion, and 
specifically the Episcopal Church, to our 
Jewish brethren? 

CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> ASKS PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS 


Reading some of the articles about 
revisions of the Book of Common Prayer 
has perhaps stimulated my subconscious 
mind which brought forth .. . the con- 
scious thought that, as far as I know, 
there is only one prayer in the book for 
schools (p. 42) and this only occasionally 
used except in school and college chapels. 

When the Prayer Book was compiled, 
education was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Church and was covered by 
the prayer for the clergy and people. 
Today this is not the state of affairs. It 
seems to me that it would be fit and 
proper, yes, meet and right to include in 
our regular services, morning and eve- 
ning, and for the Whole State of Christ’s 
Church a prayer specifically for schools 
and teachers. Certainly our schools de- 
serve and need plenty of praying for. 


EDWARD N. MILLAN 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


> TOO MUCH CHECKING 


...I want to commend you heartily on 
your article entitled “Unrevealing Rey- 
elations” (HCnews, April 17). 

What you have said strikes a very re- 
sponsive chord with me. For some time 
I have been a little disgusted to read 
the wailings of many of our columnists 
—the self-styled torchbearers of true 
democracy—that our foreign policy is 
conducted with too much secrecy. The 
only basis for their “righteous indigna- 
tion” as far as I can see, is frustration 
at not having an opportunity for a scoop. 

Democracy at best is a very clumsy 
vehicle in today’s world affairs—so much 
happens so quickly all over the world in 
which our country has an interest; so I 
agree with you that it is fair enough to 
allow our duly elected public servants to 
conduct their business without having 
160 million people checking their every 
action every day. 

ELWYN G. PRESTON, JR. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


> SO LITTLE KNOWN? 


_In reading your editorial on St. Phil- 
lip and St. James, I was surprised at 
your comment that so little is known 
of these two saints (HCnews, May 1). 

In particular, much is known of St. 
James the Less. He was Bishop of Jeru- 
salem for 30 years. St. Paul calls him 
the brother of our Lord; that is, he 
was a cousin of Christ, the son of Al- 
pheus as recorded in the Gospel, his 
two brothers Simeon and Jude also of 
the apostolate. The Jews called all 
relatives brothers and sisters, 

As Bishop of Jerusalem, St. James 
the Less presided over the first Coun- 
cil of the Church. The Christians of the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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found the spending of a few hours with 
Dean Raimundo de Ovies both pleasant 
and spiritually uplifting. Those who 
know the good dean will agree that he is 
one of the saints of these terrible times. 
Many will recall that 
Dean de Ovies’ tal- 
ents place him just 
about at the top of 
any list of teachers 
working with the 
youth in our church. 
Someday we must do 
a story on the dean. 
Since his retirement 
in 1947, he has de- 
voted much of his 
time to pastoral work 
in the field of alco- 
holism—more recent- 
ly at the Georgian 
Clinic, the center of Georgia’s rehabili- 
tation program. 

As chance would have it, while in At- 
lanta, I happened to ride in a cab driven 
by a man who—after having reached a 
pretty advanced stage in alcoholism— 
was enjoying his eighth month of being 
sober... as a result of Raimundo de 
Ovies’ work with him. This cab driver 
talked freely about his experience and 
how the dean had helped him. With utter 
frankness, he said “Everybody who 
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knows that guy loves him.” And this 
probably comes near to being as great a 
tribute as any the dean has received. 

IN THIS ISSUE, we are using the bet- 
ter part of a whole chapter entitled Owr 
Divorcing Society—from a book, The 
Bent World by J. V. Langmead Casser- 
ley. The book will be 
published by Oxford 
University Press next 
month, and while I 
have not read all of 
it, certainly a reading 
of the galley proofs 
of the part we publish 
enables me to recom- 
mend the book highly. 

ON OUR COVER 
Lee A. Walkley, of 
Norwalk, Conn., is 
shown congratulating 
James A. Gesick of 
Old Seabrook, Conn., 
who won the honor cup award presented 
annually by Bishop Gray in the Diocese 
of Connecticut. Certainly you'll want to 
read the Special Report on some very im- 
portant work in the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut to be found on pages 26 and 27. 
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tion has clustered about it modern 
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through September 25th with rates 
from $35 to $40 per week. 
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Holy Land being Jews kept much of the 
Mosaic Law, and some of them believed 
strongly that Gentile Christians should 
also be circumcised and keep the Mo- 
saic Law. St. Paul, with his burning 
zeal and love for Christ, ably defended 
the Gentiles, pleading and exhorting 
that this extra burden should not be 
placed on Gentile Christians, and was 
ably supported by St. Peter. St. James 
rose magnificently to the occasion and 
gave the decision as from the Holy 
Spirit, releasing any command to ob- 
serve the Mosaic Law, except not to 
eat meat with the blood in it. 

St. James was much loved and re- 
spected in Jerusalem by all for his 
sanctity, and had free access to the 
Temple for long. He was on his knees 
so much that they became hardened 
like camel’s knees. He was martyred 
in the year 62 (tradition tells us he 
was thrown from the walls of the 
Temple by infuriated Jews of the Old 
Covenant). 

He is not to be confused with St. 
James the Greater, who was killed by 
Herod, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. He went to Spain to proclaim 
the Gospel before his martyrdom, and 
is the patron saint of Spain, St. Iago. 

(THE REV.) S. J. HEDELUND 
MIDLAND, MICH. 


> ‘A LIVE ISSUE...’ 


Your lead story on the first woman 
senior warden was very interestingly 
done, and does indeed deal with a live 
issue in many parishes and dioceses 
(HCnews, April 17). 

May I, however, take issue with one 
of the statements in the article, that 
Mrs. Heinecke’s appointment “could 
well be the forerunner to permitting 
women to attend diocesan conventions 
as delegates?”’ Here in the Diocese of 
Vermont, women were appointed (or 
elected) to vestries as soon as it was 
permitted, and also almost immediately 
were attending diocesan conventions as 
delegates. I feel quite sure that other 
parishes in Vermont and elsewhere 
have named women delegates, as we 
have been doing for at least six years. 

The main objection felt by the women 
themselves to serving on vestries is 
that much is expected of them in other 
capacities—in the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Altar Guild, ete.—and that we should 
be wary of intruding upon spheres in 
which the men are definitely interested. 

On the cther hand, I thoroughly en- 
joyed serving as a vestrywoman and as 
a delegate to conventions, and I know 
that all of the women who have served 
in these capacities in this parish feel 
that they have a much broader under- 
standing of our Church and are more 
useful members for the experience. 


(MRS.) CORNELIA M. BAKER 
BRANDON, VERMONT 


> EXPRESSES GRATITUDE 


I wish to send you my personal 
thanks for the fine article on “The 
Church in Atlanta” (HCnews, May 1). 

It has aroused a great deal of favor- 
able interest, judging from the com- 
ments and letters I have received about 
it. We are grateful to you for publish- 
ing such a splendid picture of our ex- 
panding work. 

BISHOP RANDOLPH R. CLAIBORNE, JR. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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Hope Springs Eternal 


ee ENCE of life in our twentieth century 
world has taught us the dangers of over-opti- 
mism. If we hope for too much we run a great risk 
of being grieviously disappointed. A frank Christian 
acknowledgement that this is a fallen world in 
which possibilities are always limited, and even the 
good things we have achieved always insecure, is 
not only an essential part of Christian orthodoxy; 
it is also the inevitable verdict of the common sense 
of the mature, realistic man. 


But to restrain enthusiasm with caution, to 
curb our optimism with realism, does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have to abandon hope alto- 
gether. 


The news of the settlement at long last of the 
Austrian question, and of the forthcoming meeting 
of the heads of the four great powers, so closely 
allied at the end of the war, and so chronically di- 
vided during the ten years that have since inter- 
vened, is exciting and cannot but raise the hope in 
our hearts that whatever other nightmares and per- 
plexities may still lie ahead we are perhaps on the 
verge of working our way out of the particular 
problems which have been our main anxiety for so 
long. Of course our hopes may be shortlived, but 
there is no real reason why we should not enjoy 
them while we may. 


What We Cannot Hope For 

The chief and dominating hope of all men every- 
where is the hope for peace, or at least for an end 
of the kind of cold war which threatens to turn into 
hot war at any moment. If this particular hope is 
fulfilled, we must learn not to mind too much if 
some lesser hopes and aspirations are frustrated. 

The nations are going to try the method of nego- 
tiation as an alternative to the barren method of 
cold war, and the totally unacceptable method of 
hot war. Negotiation is the only rational method 
and we must all be cheered by the thought that at 
least and at last it is going to be tried. 


Yet negotiation as a means and method of set- 
tling embittered disputes has certain limitations 
and disadvantages. Negotiation means mutual 
concession. In negotiation there can be no victory 
of one party over the other. The only kind of vic- 
tory that can be won by negotiation is the victory 
of peace. 


If we choose the way of negotiation we must 
realize from the outset that the ultimate settlement 
will contain elements which we shall find hard to 
swallow. It is in the nature of the case impossible 
to achieve at the conference table the kind of settle- 
ment which might conceivably be dictated at the 
end of a successful war. We only go to the confer- 
ence table because the idea of fighting even a suc- 
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cessful war so horrifies us that we grasp desper- 
ately at every conceivable alternative. 


What We Must Concede 


Much as we all dislike it, and bitterly as all 
Western Christians regret it, we must in a mood of 
humble realism frankly acknowledge the irrever- 
sible historical fact that a communist form of so- 
ciety has succeeded in establishing itself over a 
large part of the earth’s surface. We are not called 
upon to approve of this event, or even to cease re- 
gretting it, but we are called upon to acknowledge 
that it is an event. Of course the communist form 
of society will not last forever anywhere. For that 
matter, no form of society lasts forever. 


But we have no reason for entertaining any 
hopes that the communist form of society will 
disappear or even significantly decrease in our 
lifetime. To acknowledge hard facts is to take the 
first difficult step in the art of learning to live 
with them. Christendom has had to face a hard 
fact of this kind at least once before in its long 
history—the rise of Islam as a great fighting and 
conquering religion. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the letting loose 
of the Mohammedan hordes which swept out of 
Arabia changed the course of history and blinded 
many of the hopes of missionary expansion dear to 
the Christian heart. In A.D. 732 the Moslems, who 
had over-run all Spain and invaded France from 
the South, were defeated by Charles Martel at 
Poitiers. More than eight hundred years later their 
advance from the east was stopped, while western 
Christendom was in the heat of the reformation 
struggle, under the walls of Vienna. 

During the intervening period Christendom had 
tried the method of the crusades. This appeal to 
the sword had failed, and on the whole deserved 
to fail. 


In the long run, however perplexing it was to 
the Christian mind, the emergence of the Moslem 
form of civilization had to be accepted. It could 
not be obliterated by the man of war; it could 
not be ignored by the man of peace. There is some 
real analogy between the two situations, and from 
this analogy we have much to learn. We have been 
here before. 


The communist form of society has thus arrived 
and we had better assume that it has come to stay. 
No doubt in the course of time it will change and 
develop. We hope it will mellow and learn its limi- 
tations and gradually shed its fanatical spirit, but 
it will certainly not shrivel up and waste away 
merely because we disapprove of it so intensely. 

Any lasting settlement of our present tensions 
and hostilities by negotiation will mean that we 
frankly acknowledge these facts, and entirely aban- 
don any wishful dreams of some great and dramatic 
reversal of the trend of events in the lands and 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION 
ae Tos Frederick, Md. 
Frederick, Md. 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
Parkville, Mo. 


Evergreen, Colo. 
June 12-19] Prescott, Arizona 
June 12-22] Lynchburg, Va. 


June 12-25] Green Lake, Wis. 


June 12- Valle Crucis, N. C. 
Aug. 27 

Mon. Sewanee, Tenn, 
June 13 


Gambier, O. 


June 13-15] Richmond, Va. 


June 13-17} Washington, D. C, 


June 13-18} Hendersonville, N. C. 


Hendersonville, N. C, 


Tues. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


June 14 
June 14-18} Hartford, Conn. 
Bloomfield, Mich. 


June 14- 
Aug. 6 


Buckeystown, Md. 


Wed. Gambier, O. 
June 15-19 

Thurs. 
June 16-19 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Fri. Madison, N. J. 
June 17-21 


Sat. Beattyville, Ky. 
June 18-25 
Sun. Howe, Ind. 
June 19-24 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


June 19-26| Prescott, Ariz. 


June 19- Washington, D. C. 
July 1 

Hendersonville, N. C, 
Mon. Morrilton, Ark, 
June 20 


June 20-21} Sycamore, Ill. 
June 20-23] Wading River, L. I. 


June 20-24| North Conway, N. H. 


June 20-25] Stevensville, Md. 


June 20- Anacortes, Wash. 
July 29 

Fri. Everywhere 

June 24 


June 24-26] Westfield, N. C, 


Sycamore, III, 


EVENT 


(P) Province 3 conference. Theme: 
“Redemption for Modern Man.” 
Leaders: Very Rey. James A. Pike, 
Dr. John M. Krumm. Hood 
College. 

Province 3 Woman’s Aux. con- 
ference. Hood College. 


(D) Negro Youth conference. St. 
Paul’s School. 


(D) Young People’s conference. 
Park College. 


(D) College conference. Speakers: 
Bishop Minnis, Rev. C aes 
Junker. Rev. C. W. Sterling. 

(D) Youth conference. Conterence 
Center. 


(D) Young people’s conference. 
Va. Episcopal School. 


(D) Youth conference. Camp 
Robinhood. 

(P) Town-Country Church Insti- 
tute. NC Town and Country Div. 
Commencement, School of Theol- 
ogy. Univ. of the South, 


Commencement, Bexley Hall. 
Kenyon College. 

(D) Woman’s Aux. Institute. 
Theme: “The Bible as the Word 
of God.” St. Catharine’s School. 


(N) Conference. Chaplains of the 
Armed Forces. College of 
Preachers. 


(P) Conference on parish day 
schools. Kanuga Lake. 


(P) Province 4 leadership training 
conference for youth officers and 
counselors. Kanuga Lake. 


(P) Province 7 laymen’s confer- 
ence. Presiding Bishop’s Com. on 
Laymen’s Work. 

(N) Faculty Institute in Theology. 
Trinity College. 

(D) Adult conference. Speaker: 
Bishop Emrich. Cranbrook. 

(P) Town-Country Church insti- 
tute. NC Town and Country Div. 
Claggett Center. 

(D) Adult conference, Theme: 
“Let the Bible Speak.” 

(P) Province 4 laymen’s confer- 
ence. Speakers: Dr. Ed. McCrady, 
Bishop Henry, Dr. Howard 
Harper, Rev, Hugh White, John 
Temple Graves. Univ. of South. 
(D) Conference and workshops for 
Woman’s Aux. and GFS, Leader: 
Dr. A. T. Mollegen. Drew Univ. 
(D) Young Churchmen’s confer- 
ence. Cathedral Domain. 


(D) Youth conference. Howe 
School. 


(P) Province 7 youth conference. 


(D) Family and adult conference. 
Speaker: Rev. H. N. Tinker. 

(N) Laboratory for clergy on The 
Church and Group Life. NC Dept. 
of Christian Ed. National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls. 

(P) Province 4 young people’s 
conference. Kanuga Lake. 

(D) Church School leader’s con- 
ference. Cain Mitchell. 

(D) New clergy conference. 
McLaren Center. 

(N) ACU eastern catholic sociol- 
ogy conference. Camp DeWolfe. 
(N) Institute on Alcoholism. North 
Conway Foundation and Episco- 
pal Churchnews. Eastern Slope 
Inn. 

(D) Fellowship of Young Church- 
men. Camp Wright. 

(N) Fidalgo summer school of art. 
Courses in liturgical art. 
NATIVITY OF ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 

(D) AA conference. Vade Mec. 


(D) Laymen’s conference. Mc- 
Laren Center, 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


civilizations which now constitute what we may 
call the communist empire. 


What We Must Insist Upon | 

But if we must acknowledge that communism has: 
succeeded in establishing itself in one part of the 
world, and is come, so far as we can tell, to stay,’ 
we must insist that the other party to the negotia- 
tion recognizes a fact which he will find equally 
unpleasant. Communism may have come in its part 
of the world to stay, but the democracy of western} 
Christendom is already well established in its part 
of the world, and equally determined to stay. Com- 
munism must face facts and abandon its dream of a! 
communist world. | 


The recognition that communism cannot be im- 
posed upon, or sanely expected to emerge out of, 
western civilization will be an even more bitter | 
pill for the communists to swallow than the frank — 
recognition of the emergence and the arrival of | 
communism is for us to swallow. 


Neither system is or can hope to become in any) 
foreseeable future the master and leader of all! 
mankind. Each must recognize the fact of the 
other’s existence, and abandon even the slightest: 
hope of abolishing or obliterating the unwelcome: 
fact. The way to some kind of agreement—which in 
this case can only be an agreement to differ—must/ 
lie through a mutual recognition of the great ir- 
reversibilities of history. 

The conclusion of this basic analysis is quit 
clear. The way to peace is not through idealism but: 
through realism. I believe this to be a thoroughly: 
biblical and Christian conclusion. In the Bible the 
will and judgment and purpose of God is made 
known to men, not in their idealistic meditations. 
but in the heat and strife and ebb and flow of his- 
tory. The great prophets of the Bible were the first! 
great historical realists. They knew the difference’ 
between what men want and hope for and approve’ 
or disapprove of, and the lord God hammering out 
his judgments and purposes on the anvil of humani 
history. 


Our Christian prayer is not so much a prayer 
for the success of even our best human projects, | 
or even our noblest human dreams, but a prayer ° 
for the triumph and consummation of the divine : 
purpose, a divine purpose that judges and ex- - 
poses the sinfulness of even the best of our hu- | 
man purposes. | 


) 


In some of the events of history we trace the 
blessings of God. So it is that we rejoice in the) 
noblest elements of our own history, and give thanks| 
to the Lord because our lot is cast to us in a fai 
ground. But in other events we trace the judgmen 
of God. In the emergence of forces like Islam an 
communism we perceive a judgment upon the cor+ 
rupt and defective forms of society which preceded 
them, and we understand that these things also are} 
within the ken of the divine providence and express 
something of what it means to live in a world gov- 
erned in the last resort by the will of God and not 
by the wishes of men. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Approval Sought For Sending 


Atomic Reactor to Far East 


General Convention in Honolulu 
will be asked to consider the pur- 
chase and gift of an atomic reactor 
“to a medical center or university 
in the Far East” as something con- 
crete and constructive the Church 
can do to help bring about the peace- 
time use of atomic energy. 

During the annual convention of 
the Diocese of Washington, a con- 
vention committee which has been 
studying nuclear weapons for the 
last year, proposed: 

“We, as a Church, could raise the 
money for, could purchase and give 
an atomic reactor to some people in 
a less fortunate area than America 

Such reactors are a practical 
reality. It stirs the imagination to 
envisage at some medical center or 
university in the Far East a reactor, 
given by our Church, bringing heal- 
ing and health to the people of Asia 
and standing as a symbol of peni- 
tence for our sins, a witness of our 
common brotherhood, and an earnest 
of our deep desire for peace.” 

Pointing out that hopes for atomic 
disarmament have diminished with 
the development of the hydrogen 
bomb, the committee added that the 
Church “along with all people of 
good-will must none the less continue 
unceasingly to urge, through the 
United Nations and through all other 
possible means, the exploration of 
every plan of disarmament... 

“But it is not enough for our 
Church merely to support efforts of 
good-will; it is for us in the name of 
the Lord to lead in such efforts...” 

Before making their recommenda- 
tion, committee members talked with 
Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols of the 
Atomic Energy Commission who ap- 
proved the practicability of such a 
gesture and believed the government 
would be sympathetic to it. Total in- 
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stallation cost would be about $500,- 
000. 

The Far East was specified as 
“the area most hurt by the discovery 
of nuclear weapons and the place 
where the greatest tensions exist and 
where the greatest good could be ac- 
complished” by such a gift. 

Also, the convention committee 
pointed out, it is entirely in accord 
with President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal before the United Nations of 
an atomic pool to be used for experi- 
ment and study in the peacetime uses 
of nuclear energy. 

With the understanding that coun- 
tries behind the Bamboo Curtain or 
the Iron Curtain would be specifically 
barred from consideration for such 
a gift, the convention approved 
wholeheartedly. 


Approval was voiced elsewhere as 
well. In Tennessee, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Pollard, executive director of 
Oak Ridge’s Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and assistant at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, commented: 

“I think it would be a very fine 
thing for the Church to do.” 

He added that “we’d have to be 
sure the people who receive the re- 
actor are in a position to provide the 
necessary auxiliary facilities to go 
with it, particularly for radioisotope 
processing, and that they’d be in a 
position to sustain the continuing 
operating costs which can run as 
high as $250,000 a year.” 

What is the significance of an 
atomic reactor? 

According to a Washington radiol- 
ogist, an atomic reactor opens up un- 
limited possibilities in the field of 
medical research—a whole new field 
of radiology with possibilities so 
great, it’s just as though the X-ray 
had never been developed. 

A Virginia radiologist explained 
that the reactor is the source for 
radioisotopes used in medical diag- 


Argonne National Laboratory 


Technicians prepare for experiment with AEC’s newest research reactor 


nosis, treatment and research. Some 
of the most common isotopes are ra- 
dioactive iodine and radioactive 
phosphorus. The former is used for 
the treatment of hyperthyroidism 
and in certain cases of cancer of the 
thyroid. The latter is used for the 
treatment of leukemia (cancer of the 
blood) in various forms. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
explained that there are many types 
of atomic reactors. The kind most 
closely resembling that which the 
Washington convention has in mind, 
AEC believes, is the commission’s 
newest research reactor at Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lamont, IIl., 
(SEE CUT, PAGE 7). 

It explained that this reactor, 
which uses uranium 235 as its fuel 
and is cooled and moderated by 
heavy water, resembles a concrete 
octagonal prism 20 feet wide and 
13% feet high. 

Concerning nuclear weapons and 
the Washington diocesan proposal, 
Canon Charles Martin—headmaster 
of St. Alban’s School and chairman 
of the convention committee—com- 
mented: 

“Here is a frightening problem. 
Here is something we can do. As 
soon as people begin doing something 
about it, they’ll feel better and see 
more clearly what can be done fur- 
ther to solve the problem.”’ 

Committee members are Marquis 
Childs, Washington newspaper col- 
umnist; Canon Charles Stinnette of 
the Washington Cathedral, and Dr. 
Calvin N. Warfield, physicist (SEE 
CONVENTIONS for further Washing- 
ton report). 


Polio Prayer 


In one of his weekly communiques 
to his clergy, Bishop Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., of the Diocese of 
Olympia, paid a spontaneous and 
moving tribute to the news of the 
‘Salk vaccine. 

“Could there possibly have been a 
more glorious Easter gift to the 
world than the sudden, great hope 
that children might at last be free 
from the fear of polio?” 

He said the Church would be un- 
worthy if it did not offer praise to 
God for “this most clear gift of 
Grace.”’ With this in mind, he author- 
ized the following prayer for use by 
the clergy in his diocese and any 
others who might like to share it: 


“O Lord God Almighty, who sav- 
est our life from destruction and 
crownest us with mercy and loving- 
kindness, we yield thee humble and 
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hearty thanks for the great hope 
lately given us and all thy children. 
All truth is thine, and of thine own 
does our healing come. Accept, O 
Lord, from grateful hearts the praise 
for what intent and faithful men 
have learned; Teach us to use this 
truth with humility and courtesy; 
And, of thy mercy, grant that as new 
hope of life comes to us in the shad- 
ow of death, so we may also walk 
soberly, not forgetting that this 
mortal must put on immortality. 
Hear our prayer and receive our 
praise, O pitying God, through the 
merits and mediation of Him through 
whom all healing comes, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who with thee and the 
Holy Spirit livest and reignest God, 
forever and ever.” 


Voice of America Beams 
Work of Episcopal Group 


People behind the Iron Curtain are 
hearing about an America far dif- 
ferent from the nation the Commu- 
nists, in their propaganda, report it 
to be. 

Through the Voice of America, of 
the United States Information 
Agency, they’re listening to stories 
of “The Life We Prize,” a series of 
broadcasts about individuals and 
groups who “are moved by the spirit 
to help themselves and to help 
others.” 

This series, USIA hopes, is one 
way of proving to the world that 
Americans are not “selfish material- 
ists, devoid of Christian charity, as 
Communist propaganda insists they 
are.” 

Chosen as part of “The Life We 
Prize” is the Layman’s Counseling 
Service, begun by a few Episcopa- 
lians in Boston in 1942 and now “on 
call” in 140 parishes of Massachu- 
setts, Miami Beach, Philadelphia and 
Buenos Aires. 

As is often the case, a single in- 
stance sparked the growth of this 
service. A young man lay ill in a 
Boston rooming house. He had no 
friends to call on, but told his land- 
lady of the church he’d been attend- 
ing for nearly a year. She called the 
rector. Neither he, his warden nor 
any parishioners asked had heard of 
the man, but the clergyman and his 
warden got him to a hospital and 
looked after him. 

Their Help is Free 

This story was told by one of the 
members of that parish following a 
diocesan meeting in the home of 
Ulysses Harris, a Boston business- 
man, “... a lot of us in our parish 


self ?” 


They agreed that often, just as a 
man in trouble doesn’t know where |} 
to turn for help, the people who could 
help him don’t know their help is 


needed. 


From this grew the Layee Ss 
“|. . their help 
is free. No questions are asked about 
. It collects 
no dues, keeps no files or other rec- 
ords, issues no reports, and discloses 
no names of those who come for 


Counseling Service: 


one’s creed or race. 


help.” 


Supplying “practical advice in the 
fields of employment, medical aid, 
legal aid, personal finance and educa- | 
is part of the service and if | 
the layman contacted for help can’t 
give it, he’ll direct the seeker to 
someone who can. y 


tion,” 


Atlanta Radio-TV Center 
Opens 3rd Phase of Drive 


Episcopalians are playing an im- 
portant role in the current $250,000 
television campaign of the Protestant 
Radio and Television Center in which — 
five denominations are seeking to | 
“let the light of our Christian faith 9 
beam from the interdenominational | 


TV towers of the world.”’ 


Mrs. Donald K. Vanneman is asso- - 


aren’t living the Christian ideal or > 
that man wouldn’t have been friend- | 
less,” said the parishioner. The men fF 
got to talking—what did it really § 
mean to “Love thy neighbor as Be 


ciate general chairman of the cam- :} 


paign. Malon C. Courts and Robert | 
Low are leading the Episcopal work- » 4 


ers in the effort. 


The campaign is the third step in |/ 
the center’s current long-range mil- - 
lion dollar expansion program. Pres- - 
ent facilities constitute the first two ) 
steps, including everything necessary ' 
for the production, duplication and | 
distribution of religious radio pro- -| 
grams, and the administrative wing. . 


Color Telecast Shown 


The funds drive was launched of- - 


ficially at a dinner in Atlanta, Ga. 


home of the center, by what is be- + 
lieved to be the first closed circuit | 
color telecast for religious purposes } 


before a gathering of nearly 1,000. 


The color telecast, originating in } 
included 
samples of the kind of work the Cen- » 
ter plans to do in the TV field, a} 
behind-the-scenes film story showing 
how the TV films are made, and an 
interview outlining the history of | 
the Center since its establishment in |) 
1949 by the Episcopal Church and || 


the studios of WSB-TV, 


four other denominations. 
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FOLLOWING THE JOINT MEETING of Methodist 
and Episcopal Unity Commissions, “bishops only’ met 
(ECnews, May 29). Standing (from left), A. Lichten- 
berger (E) Mo.; I. L. Holt (M) Mo., and R. F. Gibson 
(E) Va. Seated (clockwise from left), H. B. Watts (M) 
Neb.; E. E. Voigt (E) S.D.; L. L. Scaife (E) W.N.Y.; 


World Council Official 


Outlines Peace Proposal 


At its first major meeting since 
last summer’s Evanston Assembly, 
the U. S. Conference of the World 
Council of Churches heard from one 
of its leaders a five-point blueprint 
for preventing war in Formosa. 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director 
of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, a joint 
agency of the WCC and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, proposed 
to the Buck Hill Falls, Pa., meeting: 

That the overture of Communist 
China’s Premier, Chou En-lai, for 
bi-lateral consultations be accepted; 
that a cease-fire should be “diligently 
sought .. .”; that a United Nations 
Peace Observation Unit, composed of 
international servants rather than 
representatives of governments, see 
that cease-fire terms are fully met; 
that a commitment be given sincere- 
ly to seek acceptance of the principle 
of universal membership in the 
United Nations, and that an objec- 
tive study of Formosa be undertaken 
by an impartial agency and prefer- 
ably under the United Nations. 
~ Meanwhile conferees heard from 
Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, Associate 
General Secretary of WCC, that, sub- 
ject to approval of the executive 
committee this summer, the council 
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will undertake a study during the 
next two or three years of the Chris- 
tian attitude toward war and peace. 

He also announced that a major 
inquiry will be conducted into the 
subject of common Christian respon- 
sibility in areas of rapid social 
change. 

Other conference speakers touched 
on the role of the laity and Christian 
responsibility in technically under- 
developed countries. 

Dr. Elton Trueblood, a Quaker lay- 
man, told churchmen that a new 
terminology is needed ‘‘to make clear 
to all that the distinction between 
layman and minister is an invalid 
distinction . 

“There is no reason to suppose that 
God is chiefly interested in churches. 
He may be far more interested in 
factories because men, whom he 
loves, spend more time there.” 

Dr. Richard M. Fagley told the 
group that the problems of under- 
developed countries present ‘‘a call to 
Christian ministry that we dare not 
ignore.” 

As “one clear duty,” he stressed a 
need to seek maximum benefits from 
international aid programs, which he 
described as “an earnest of the 
world’s concern for social justice.” 

In its business session, the confer- 
ence accepted preliminary plans for 
a North American Regional Theolog- 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


A, Pardue (E) Pittsburgh; G. F. Burrill (E) Chicago; 
P. E. Martin (M) Ark.; M. W. Clair, Jr. (M) Mo.; 
F. B. Newell (M) N.Y.; S. E. Bayne, Jr. (E) Olympia, 
Wash.; J. E. Hines (E) Tex.; G. Marmion (E) Ky.; 
W.T. Watkins (M) Ky.; G. V. Smith (E) Iowa; A. B. 
Kinsolving II (E) Ariz., and H. West (E) Fla. 


ical Conference in early 1957, with 


Bishop Angus Dun of Washington as 
chairman of arrangements. 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, one of WCC’s six presi- 
dents, was in charge of the meeting. 


Plan Film About Peter 


The Rev. James K. Friedrich, 
priest-moviemaker, will produce for 
Century Films “The Big Fisher- 
man,” the late Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
famed novel about Simon Peter. 

Century Films has paid $100,000 
for motion picture rights to the book 
of which more than 700,000 copies 
have been sold since its first publica- 
tion in 1948. 

“The Big Fisherman” which will 
be produced as a major and high- 
budgeted film event for world-wide 
theatrical distribution, will also be 
the second Dr. Friedrich has made 
for that company. He recently pro- 
duced “Day of Triumph,” first major 
Hollywood screen portrayal of Jesus 
Christ in 27 years. 

The most widely-read author of 
his era, Dr. Douglas wrote books 
whose total sales have mounted high- 
er than 7,500,000 copies. He was a 
Lutheran minister for 26 years of 
his life, and, following the startling 
success of his first published novel, 
“Magnificent Obsession,” devoted his 
full-time to writing. 


CONVENTIONS 


Dioceses Meet as Triennial Nears 


Chicago 

For the first time in 33 years the 
diocese had a cathedral after its 
118th convention approved the con- 
stitution making St. James’ Church 
the “Cathedral Church of St. James.” 

St. James’, “Mother Church” of 
Chicago, was built 98 years ago and 
partly survived Chicago’s great fire. 
Its rector, the Rev. Howard Kennedy, 
becomes dean of the cathedral, a posi- 
tion he at one time held in the Dio- 
cese of Albany. 

With temperatures soaring to rec- 
ord heights of over 91 degrees, more 
than 600 delegates met in the newly- 
created cathedral for their first two- 
day convention since 1941. 

During business sessions, it was 
decided to retain the present system 
of electing a bishop (Chicago’s 
clergy may elect a bishop with or 
without laity’s approval.); to keep 
the bishop’s “veto’’ on canonical leg- 
islation, and because of rapid growth 
of suburbs, and increased building 
costs—to liberalize a canon limiting 
amount of debt a parish may assume. 

_ In his charge to his people, Bishop 
G. Francis Burrill, diocesan, made 
a strong plea for the tithing system 
in the diocese; outlined the need for 
at least $150,000 a year (beginning 
in 1956), just for the building of new 
churches; announced establishment 
of three missions in the last year and 
reported three others would like par- 
ish status, and commended clergy 
and laity for their increased response 
to diocesan budgetary needs that en- 
abled Chicago to pay its full general 
Church quota for the first time since 
1927. 

Elections: Clergy deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention, the Revs. Howard 
Kennedy, Birney Smith, William H. 
Nes and Samuel Vose. Lay deputies, 
Becher Hungerford, John Diggs, 
Walter Underwood and James Mont- 
gomery, Sr. 


Kentucky 


Bishop C. Greshan Marmion hit at 
the problems of divorce and desegre- 
gation in the schools during his an- 
nual address to the 127th convention 
meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Hen- 
derson. 

Stating the need for “Christian 
thinking” in handling these and 
“other aspects of everyday life,” he 
criticized easy divorces and _ said 
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Christian attorneys should consider 
it their duty to try to effect recon- 
ciliation when people come to them 
for a divorce. 

On desegregation, he said, “If the 
transition in schools is to be made 
in the right way, it will be only be- 
cause Christian people have brought 
the Christian spirit to bear upon the 
problems involved in the change.” 

Elections: General Convention 
clerical deputies, the Revs. William 
H. Langley, Jr., Andrew E. F. An- 
derson, H. Sheppard Musson and E. 
Irwin Hulbert. Lay, James R. Rash, 
W. M. Dorr, Stanley Petter and 
H. J. Scheirich. 


West Virginia 

Just prior to presiding over his 
first Council as diocesan the Rt. 
Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell was in- 
stalled as the fourth Bishop of West 
Virginia during ceremonies in 
Charleston’s Municipal Auditorium 
before a gathering of more than 
2,500. 

Presiding Bishop Sherrill was in- 
stitutor with Bishops Robert F. Gib- 

*(Far left, Bishop Heistand; [1]. to r.] James P. 
West, acolyte; the Rev. Canon John V. Butler, 
Princeton, N. J., chaplain to the Bishop for the 
service ; Bishop Strider ; Bishop Campbell; Arthur 


W. Campbell, the Bishop’s son, and Presiding 
Bishop Sherrill.) 


son, Jr., Virginia’s coadjutor; Wil- 
liam R. Moody of Lexington; John 
T. Heistand of Harrisburg and 
Robert E. L. Strider, just retired 
West Virginia diocesan, participat- | 
ing. 
For the occasion, altar vestments | 
and the great Anglican Seal used | 
during the Anglican Congress in | 
Minneapolis last August were loaned | 
to the diocese by New York’s Cathe- 
dral of St. John. A choir of nearly 
300 and the Charleston Symphony | 
Orchestra, of which Bishop Camp- 
bell is president, provided music for | 
the service. | 
Immediately following his installa- 
tion, Bishop Campbell opened the 
Council in St. John’s Church where | 
the Rev. Louis A. Haskell is rector. 
The Council adopted a 1956 mis- 
sionary budget of $76,000 and $47,- 
355 for the Episcopal and diocesan 
fund. All Saints’ Church, Union, was 
admitted as an organized mission, 
and a number of changes were made 
in the canons of the diocese, largely | 
for clarification purposes. 
Elections: Clerical deputies to | 
General Convention, the Revs. Frank | 
Rowley, Frederic F. Bush, Jr., Rob- | 
ert B. Hall and Louis A. Haskell; | 
lay, John S. Alfriend, Robert K. | 


Colorful installation ceremonies for West Virginia’s Bishop Campbell* 
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Park, A. H. Christian and Paul B. 
Earwood. 


Newark 


For the first time since 1927, the 
diocese has embarked on a capital 
needs campaign. Authorized at the 
1954 convention, the campaign goal 
of $1,100,000 was set by delegates 
meeting this year in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Newark. The appeal will actual- 
ly be made between Feb. 1, 1956, and 
June 1, 1956. 

The funds will be used for mis- 
Sionary advance, and such special 
projects as a conference center, im- 
provement of facilities of the home 
for the aged, rehabilitation of X-ray 
rooms and buying of modern equip- 
ment for Christ Hospital, Jersey 
City, only Episcopal hospital in the 
diocese, and campaign expenses. 

While he cautioned against com- 
placency, Bishop Benjamin M. Wash- 
burn reported record confirmations 
last year, increased church school 
enrollments as well as growth in 
stewardship evidenced by missionary 
giving. 

Delegates ratified the new diocesan 
constitution, admitted three new 
parishes and voted an expense budget 
of $90,050 and a missionary budget 
of $314,472, subject to General Con- 
vention action. 

By resolution, the convention de- 
clared that funeral services should 
be held in churches, with caskets 
closed, instead of in funeral homes 
with caskets open; urged parishes to 
make provision for a $900 salary in- 
crease for clergymen in their next 
year’s budget, and called on parishes 
to assure housing and job for one 
refugee. 

Elections: Clergy deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention, the Revs. Donald 
MacAdie, Herbert S. Brown, Charles 
R. Stires and the Very Rev. John B. 
Coburn; lay, Henry T. Stetson, Wil- 
liam T. Kirk, Charles W. Kappes, Jr., 
and Frederick G. Stuart. 


Pennsylvania 

While a proposal to engage a full- 
time director of promotion was de- 
feated by the 171st annual conven- 
tion, the diocese decided at the same 
time that it really had a promotion 
job to do. 

The plan to engage a layman with 
professional promotion talents 
stirred up the only lively debate of 
the session held at Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia. 

After its defeat by about a two- 
thirds majority of the nearly 600 
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deputies, they joined unanimously in 
a decision that there was urgent, 
and even “emergency” need to pro- 
vide ‘more comprehensive plans and 
resources” if it was to meet the 
growing demands created by the vast 
industrial boom and population shifts 
in “Delaware Valley USA.” 

The Executive Council and a spe- 
cial committee, which Bishop Oliver 
J. Hart is to name, was directed to 
map out strategy and a plan to fin- 
ance new buildings, additions to pres- 
ent churches or to relocate them. 

The diocese reported a 150 percent 
response to their Builders for Christ 
quota, and pledged $120,000 — or 
$50,000 more than was asked—to- 
ward maintenance costs of the year- 
old diocesan conference center at 
Radnor. 

In spite of record confirmations 
of 3,715 in 1954, it was noted that 
the gains are being constantly off- 
set by a high percentage who are 
“lost” within 10 years of confirma- 
tion. 

Bishop Hart urged rectors, ves- 
tries and special parish committees, 
if needed, to cooperate to find out 
why, and to try and stem the tide of 
such drop-outs and drift-aways. 

The convention also adopted a rec- 
ord diocesan budget of $544,000; pro- 
vided salary increases for diocesan 
missionaries, and recommended that 
more parishes and individuals give 
financial and personal support to the 
Philadelphia Council of Churches “in 
programs which Christian churches 
can do better collectively than sep- 
arately.” 

Elections: Clergy deputies to 
General Convention, the Revs. J. H. 
A. Bomberger, H. S. Longley, J. M. 
Niblo and P. C. Vander Hiel; Lay, 
P. Blair Lee, Robert T. McCracken, 
C.-C. Morris and T. B. K. Ringe. 


Rio Grande 

Since it attained diocesan status 
in 1952, New Mexico and Southwest 
Texas, popularly called the “Diocese 
of the Rio Grande,” has been work- 
ing on its constitution and canons. 

Final adoption was achieved at the 
third annual convention, presided 
over by Bishop James M. Stoney 
at St. Mark’s-on-the-Mesa, Albuquer- 
que, after two conventions and three 
clergy conferences had considered 
the draft. 

Speakers during the three-day con- 
vention included Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel, American Women’s Represen- 
tative on the World Council of 
Churches; the Rev. Howard V. 


Harper, Executive Secretary of the 


. Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 


Laymen’s Work; the Rev. Gerhard 
Stutzer, Chairman for Youth Work 
of the 7th Province, and Seth Mont- 
gomery, president of the Young 
Churchmen of the Rio Grande. 

Offerings at all convention serv- 
ices were earmarked for the dio- 
cese’s Builders for Christ quota. 

Elections: Clergy deputies to 
General Convention, the Revs. Ralph 
Channon, Kenneth L. Rice, G. P. La- 
Barre and Bancroft P. Smith; Lay, 
Edmund Ross, Robert Folk, James N. 
Bujac and Ian Benton. 


Washington 


Bishop Angus Dun reported to the 
60th convention meeting in St. An- 
drew’s Church, College Park, Md., 
that the diocese had paid in full its 
national Church quota and that new 
buildings and improvements in the 
last year amounted to more than a 
million dollars. 

The latter, he said, was in addition 
to three new missions planned and 
underway, assistance to two estab- 
lished missions and funds allocated 
for a new parish hall for a third 
established diocesan mission. 

The convention voted that an in- 
tensive search be made for a suitable 
property within 50 miles of Wash- 
ington for a diocesan conference cen- 
ter, and adopted an amendment to 
the canons giving the president of 
the Woman’s Diocesan Auxiliary a 
seat and vote in the annual conven- 
tion. 

Following adoption of the resolu- 
tion to ask General Convention to 
consider the purchase and gift of an 
atomic reactor to the Far East (SEE 
NATION), another resolution was 
adopted commending prayer for 
those members of churches of the 
land, especially “of our own Com- 
munion” who are “wrestling with 
fateful decisions on the uses of 
atomic energy.” 

Later, delegates heard an address 
by Dr. Elton Trueblood, Professor of 
Philosophy at Earlham College, and 
Religious Advisor to the U. S. Voice 
of America, during the convention 
dinner. 

Elections: Clergy deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention, the Rev. Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, president of the 
House of Deputies; Canon W. Curtis 
Draper, Jr.; the Rev. C. Julian Bart- 
lett, and the Rev. William F. Creigh- 
ton; lay, G. Bowdoin Craighill, Sr., 
Stuart O. Foster, Ernest W. Greene, 
and Millard F. West, Jr. 


CONVENTIONS | 
Co Oy ane ee 


Massachusetts 

Delegates heard that their diocesan 
financial situation is healthy, but 
that their evangelistic efforts gave 
them “no ground for boasting.” 

Bishop Norman B. Nash told the 
170th convention meeting in New 
England Mutual Hall, Boston, that 
the diocese had overpaid its National 
Council quota, had met its diocesan 
budget and expected to meet its 
Builders for Christ campaign by the 
end of June. 

But, later pointing to a survey of 
statistics since 1940 which showed 
the diocese to be ‘‘people-poor,” he 
labelled two things as ‘‘painfully evi- 
dent’: Massachusetts is not suc- 
ceeding: in the evangelizing of the 
unchurched, and “we lose far too 
many of those confirmed.” 

Future at Stake 

“How many clergy, how many par- 
ishes limit their task to the nurture 
of the members, with no strong out- 
reach into the community! ... God’s 
frozen people must thaw out, and 
minister to the mission-field in every 
neighborhood . . . Our Church’s fu- 
ture is at stake.” 

After a strong plea from the bish- 
op for better support of the Refugee 


Resettlement Program and a request . 


for a petition to General Convention 
to allow the seating of women depu- 
ties, the convention adopted resolu- 
tions upholding these recommenda- 
tions. 

In other resolutions passed, the 
convention recommended full support 
to existing groups attempting to 
meet the problems of the aged; 
urged that the spirit of the (Su- 
preme) Court’s decision (on segre- 
gation in the schools) be realized in 
the life of the diocese and of all its 
members, and in the community,” and 
supported President Hisenhower’s 
efforts to ‘achieve peaceful settle- 
ment” of the Far East threat, par- 
ticularly “his decision to enter into 
direct negotiations with the govern- 
ment of Communist China.” 

Elections: Clergy deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention, the Revs. Gardiner 
M. Day, Theodore P. Ferris, S. Whit- 
ney Hale and George O. Ekwall. Lay, 
James Garfield, John E. Buddington, 
Philip H. Stafford and Lispenard B. 
Phister. 


East Carolina 

Bishop Thomas H. Wright, native 
son of the diocese, was surrounded 
with warm tributes at the 72nd an- 
nual convention which met in St. 
James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
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and marked the 10th anniversary of 
consecration of the bishop. 

(For the first time, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary met simultaneously with 
the convention. ) 

Sharing the occasion was the Rt. 
Rev. Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, who read the Gospel during 
Bishop Wright’s consecration and 10 
years later returned to review the 
record growth of the diocese. 

Part of this record: From ‘zero’ 
to 11 candidates for the ministry; 
more than 4,000 confirmations, a 
number far outdistancing the area’s 
growth in population; an increase in 
giving by all organizations, and in- 
crease in clergy from 28 to 42. 

Bishop Hart recalled that Bishop 
Wright, when elected, had been 
chosen unanimously on the first bal- 
lot for his office in the area and in 
the church where he had been born 
and brought up. This, he described 
as “evidence of the good fortune and 
good sense of the membership of the 
diocese.”’ 

Mis. James G. Staon of Williams- 
ton, representing the diocese, pre- 
sented the bishop with a check for 
$5,000. 

Bishop Wright, rather than dwell 
on past accomplishments, challenged 
his people to adopt what he called a 
catch-phrase for the coming year: 
“Each one to sponsor one.” 

“If you forget all else that I may 
say in this convention address,” he 
said, “remember that the emphasis 
for the coming years is upon evan- 
gelism.. .” 


ts 


Seth Muse 
East Carolina’s Bishop Wright, to right of President, visiting White House* 


Elections: Clergy deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention, the Revs. Daniel W. 
Allen, Mortimer Glover, Gordon Ben- 
nett and Wilfred T. Waterhouse; lay, 
W. G. Gaither, C. McD. Davis, David 
Oates and Allen Strange. 


Eastern Oregon 

In the face of filed applications for 
$121,500 worth of building projects 
under way or contemplated, the dis- 
trict convocation was heartened by 
the announcement of a gift of $55,350 
to the revolving fund set up to help 
congregations make these capital | 
improvements. 

The gift was presented to the dis- 
trict by Charles F. Barth of st 
Paul’s Church, Flint, Mich. 

Nearly 400 delegates to the 45th 
convocation met in Church of the 
Redeemer, Pendleton, with the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary and the House of 
Young Churchmen holding their 
meetings at the same time. 

During business sessions, St. An- | 
drew’s Church, Burns, was accepted || 
as a parish while St. Mark’s Church, | 
Madras, was accepted conditionally. |] 

Convocation sidelight: Delegates | 
were impressed that eight laymen | 
and one clergyman of St. Michael’s, i 
Alturas, Calif., came a distance of | 


575 miles each way to attend the |} 


meeting. | 
Elections: Clergy deputy to Gen- | 

eral Convention, the Rev. Galen On- 

stad; lay, Robert Haufle. 


*He is with senators and congressmen from 
North Carolina to invite President Eisenhower 
to visit the State this Fall. 
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Many Duties Mark Career 
Of Christ Church Verger 


A variety of jobs and offices have 
been well filled by Harvey E. Mertz 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia, cov- 
ering four decades. 

At 79, and on his 40th anniversary 
on the staff of the historic church, a 
new one was added, when he was 
licensed as a lay reader. 

He made the change proudly from 
his English-made verger’s robe to a 
new cassock, also from England, that 
came airmail to avoid delay. 

Mr. Mertz is almost a tradition at 
the Revolutionary shrine. He has 
worn out three of the imported, black 
verger’s robes, while carrying the 
verger’s badge—a black ebony mace 
topped with a small silver cross—to 
escort rectors and guest preachers.to 


Verger Mertz: 40 years’ service 


the ‘wine-glass’ pulpit, and assisting 
at baptisms, weddings and funerals. 
In his added capacity as lay read- 
er, he does not preach, but reads the 
Litany daily at the noon hour, and 
conducts ante-Communion prayers. 
In his long career, he has been 
guide to countless thousands of vis- 
itors, giving a running commentary 
while pointing out the pews of Wash- 
ington and Betsy Ross, the grave of 
Franklin—whose birthday anniver- 
sary he shares—and the two-century 
old tower bells that chimed in with 
the nearby Liberty Bell to proclaim 


| the Declaration of Independence. 


On his famous visitors list have 
been Archbishops Fisher and Lang 
of England, movie producer Cecil B. 
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DeMille and one President of the 
U. 8. who came to Christ Church 
while an incumbent — Calvin Cool- 
idge. 

A Door for Presidents 

He recalls a curious and somewhat 
unexplained coincidence about anoth- 
er chief executive, however. Christ 
Church has a President’s door, which 
is reputedly never used except by 
Presidents. General Eisenhower en- 
tered that way before his election, 
and Mr. Mertz likes to believe it was 
a case of “coming events casting 
their shadows before them.”: 

Upon becoming custodian of the 
church’s several buildings back in 
1915, Mr. Mertz found eight men 
needed to change-ring the eight tow- 
er bells. He designed a rope and 
clapper device to play them by him- 
self. He soon. became head custodian, 
as well as verger, guide, confidant to 
parishioners and a one-man informa- 
tion bureau to tourists. 

With what amounted to a 24-hour- 
a-day responsibility, he was given a 
residence on the church property. Al- 
though now in an emeritus status, he 
continues to serve as verger and 
guide. 

He has been a widower for some 
years. Five of eight children are 
living, and there are 12 grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. His 
son, Harvey, Jr., is a vestryman at 
another Philadelphia church — All 
Saints’, Rhawnhurst. 

Christ Church has had increased 
interest as one of the principal land- 
marks in the now developing Inde- 
pendence National Historic Park. 

The historic aspect provided Verg- 
er Mertz with one odd chore: the 
counting of pennies tossed by tour- 
ists through the iron grill fence onto 
the grave of the old sage, Ben 
Franklin. 


Harvard’s Dr. Pusey Hails 


Inter-Church Cooperation 

In marked contrast to the fear and 
hysteria often voiced in this atomic 
age, an outstanding Christian edu- 
cator and Episcopal layman, Presi- 
dent Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard 
University, told 5,000 laymen from 
five Protestant denominations: 

“This is an exciting time to be a 
Christian.” 

The university leader was speak- 
ing at the fifth annual Communion 
and breakfast put on in the interest 
of inter-Church cooperation in 
Boston. - 

Services were held in six churches, 


Dr. Pusey: ‘an exciting time’ 


including Trinity Episcopal, Copley 
Square. The breakfast followed in 
Mechanics Hall. 

“We are coming together,” he told 
the large audience, “to give over— 
each of us—at least a little of our 
excessive pride in our own separate 
churches .. . to see again, above our 
shortcomings, the vision of a world- 
wide Christian Church.” 

The noted educator hailed the 
“freshening interest in religion” ex- 
pressed in the fact that ‘the churches 
are filling up again, there is wide- 
spread new discussion of religion, re- 
ligious books are selling as they have 
not sold for decades, and most hope- 
fully, within this new movement 
there is burgeoning, strong desire to 
come together.” 

The breakfast was preceded by a 
massive procession, in which men, 10 
abreast and marching to the music 
of four bands, moved up Huntington 
Avenue. 


Memorial Service 

A memorial service was held at St. 
Martin’s Church, Radnor, for Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Kent Willing, Jr., par- 
ishioners and members of an old and 
prominent Philadelphia family, lost 
at sea since Jan. 13. 

That was the date they left Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda, bound for Antigua, 
B.W.1., 1,100 miles away, on the 
60-foot yacht of Ward Wheelock, 
Philadelphia advertising executive. 
An extensive aerial search failed to 
yield any clues to the craft or the 
Wheelock party. 

Willing was an officer of Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. He 
leaves four children. 
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WOMEN 


Be ee eee 


Toledo Churches’ May Day 


Features Dora Chaplin 


A noted educator on the staff of 
National Council, filled the triple 
roles of teacher, preacher and guest 
speaker when she visited Ohio for 
what was a “family weekend’ in 
Toledo. 

On a Saturday, Mrs. Dora Chaplin 
assumed a teaching role when she 
spoke to a community meeting of 
teenagers’ parents in the village of 
Ottawa Hills, a Toledo suburb, on 
“What the Younger Generation is 
Asking,” title of her HCnews column. 

The meeting was sponsored by St. 
Michael’s-in-the-Hills, where the 
Rev. Timothy Pickering is vicar. 

Mrs. Chaplin used as a basis for 
her talk and discussion with parents 
(no- teenagers present because, she 
said, “can’t scold the parents with 
the children there,’”’) 23 uncensored 
questions from juniors of the Village 
School. 

Most of the questions seemed to 
reveal the need for emphasis on “re- 
thinking religion,’ one of the eight 
headings under which Mrs. Chaplin 
had grouped the questions she re- 
ceived. 

The following day, the attractive 
teacher became “preacher” when she 
stepped into the pulpit of Trinity 
Church, Toledo, during the 11 A.M. 
service. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Chaplin’s presence was credited as 
one of two reasons for the success of 
this ‘special’ service because she 
scored such a hit with Toledoans 
when she visited the city several 
years ago. 

Mite Boxes Presented 

The other reason given for its suc- 
cess was that Toledo’s nine Episco- 
pal churches had relinquished their 
own 1} A.M. services to make this 
“anitea witness” on May Day (coin- 
cident with traditional communist 
rallies) for the children’s mite box 
presentation. 

“We began this as a better Re- 
gional Mite Box Presentation Serv- 
ice and a ‘Festival of Christian Fam- 
ilies,’ that seemed to us to stand di- 
ametrically opposed to everything 
that May Day has for too long meant 
in this country and throughout the 
world,’ said Mr. Pickering, also 
president of the Toledo clericus 
which sponsored the event. 

“But,” he continued, “now we 
know what can happen when Episco- 
palians in a city of this size gather 
under one roof. We all want to con- 

*In picture (1. to r.), Hugh C. Laughlin, Swift 


Corwin, Mrs. Laughlin, Mrs. Chaplin, Mrs. Cor- 
win, Mrs. Richard Betz and Mr. Pickering. 
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Parents, teacher and priest during community meeting in Toledo suburb* 


tinue having such a service once a 
year for its own sake.” 

Included in the block-and-a-half- 
long processional were the choirs of 
the nine churches, 250 children and 
eleven clergymen. A congregation of 
nearly 1,500 heard Mrs. Chaplin’s 
“sermon.” 

That evening, she became a “guest 
speaker”? when she addressed a com- 
bined youth gathering also held at 
Trinity Church where the Rev. Ar- 
thur Hargate is rector. 


UCW President Describes 
‘Good Will’ Trip Abroad 


That the government send “more 


diplomats, who represent all races in 


the U.S.A., abroad to work with peo- 
ple of other races and cultures to 
achieve a peaceful world and higher 
living standards.” 

This was the recommendation of 
the Rev. Mrs. James D. Wyker, na- 
tional president of United Church 
Women, an organization represent- 
ing 10,000,000 Protestant and Hast- 
ern Orthodox church women, on her 
return from a two-month trip around 
the world. 

She suggested the step as a means 
of meeting criticisms of those who, 
under the influence of communist 
propaganda, “doubt our sincerity” in 
building for world peace. 

With three other Church leaders 
of the U.S., the Philippines and In- 
dia, Mrs. Wyker made the trip as a 
means of “creating greater unity in 
fellowship and prayer among Chris- 
tian women around the world.” 

Sponsored by UCW, women’s unit 
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of the National Council of Churches, 
the four-member international team 
visited a dozen countries to talk with 
government and civic officials and 
confer with Church leaders. 

She described visits made to 
churches behind the Iron Curtain in 
the Eastern sector of Berlin, al- 
though she did not name individual 
churches and pastors for fear of re- 
prisals against them by the commu- 
nists. 

Red Youth Vow 

“.. . Everywhere we were asked 
by those behind the Iron Curtain, ‘Is 
there a revival of faith in the United 
States?’ We were able to answer, 
‘ves’.”’ 

Mrs. Wyker described a Jugend- 
Weihe vow which the communists 
are asking the youth in Eastern Ber- 
lin to make when they reach the age 
when most Christian children are 
confirmed. This ceremonial vow, she 
said, in competition to the rite of 
Confirmation, was symbolical of the 
fact that the young person had at- 
tained the status of a worker, high- 
est position in Soviet society. 

Although, through the faithful 
work of pastors of various denomi- 
nations and their wives, 97 per cent 
of the young people in East Berlin 
are confirmed, one German woman 
told Mrs. Wyker that she thought 10 
years from now “all our children 
may be communists because they 
only see and hear communism.” 

In an interview, Mrs. Wyker said 
she received a warm welcome and 
much cooperation from Bishop Wool- 
mer at Lahore, Pakistan. 
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CDSP to Meet Enrollment 


With Expansion Program 


_ With more than $200,000 of Build- 
ers for Christ funds earmarked for 
its use, the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, located in the shadow 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley, plans a building program 
which will include a library, dormi- 
tory and classrooms. 

The expansion, according to Dean 
Sherman E. Johnson, is necessitated 
by the growth of the West and the 
estimate that the student body will 
number 200 in 10 years—double the 
present enrollment. 

Founded in 1893 by Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Nichols, the seminary is one 
of only two Episcopal divinity schools 
west of the Mississippi. The other is 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
jof the Southwest, at Austin, Texas. 
| In 62 years, CDSP has trained 225 
men for the ministry. 

Rockefeller Grants 

_ Meanwhile CDSP numbers itself 
‘as one of two Episcopal seminaries 
‘in a list of divinity schools to which 
‘47 outstanding American and Cana- 
dian students will be going on one- 
year Rockefeller fellowships during 
(1955-56. 

The grants are made _ possible 
through the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program, in- 
augurated a year ago for the purpose 
of discovering and developing “new 
talent for the Christian ministry.” 

Initiated last year on a “pilot 
basis,” with five awards, the pro- 
gram is supported under a pledge of 
$100,000 a year for an experimental 
three-year period. : 

Students are not permitted to make 
their own applications, but must be 
recommended by educational and re- 
ligious leaders. 

Although the main appeal is to the 
college undergraduate and recent 
graduate, several men already estab- 
lished in professions are in the cur- 
rent crop of candidates. 

They come from several denomina- 
tions within the Protestant Church, 
with the program financed through a 
fund, set up by the Rockefeller broth- 


ers and administered through the | 


American Association of Theological 
Schools Fund, Inc., with Dr. Nathan 
Pusey, head of Harvard University 
and leading Episcopal layman, as 
president. 

The program, according to Dr. 
Pusey, is not primarily aimed at 
“making ministers,” but at interest- 
ing qualified persons in the likeli- 
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THE CHURCH FLAG of Chicago, latest in a collection of 16 diocesan 


flags hanging in the nave of the Philadelphia Divinity School Chapel, is 
dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Chicago suffragan, as seminary 
Dean Frank D. Gifford and students from Chicago look on. 


hood of entering the service of the 
Church. 

“It is our hope,” Dr. Pusey said, 
“that this program will do something 
to match a few more especially tal- 
ented people against a present major 
shortage in our society, and in so 
doing show them a way to construc- 
tive lives through the churches. Re- 
gardless of what career they ulti- 
mately elect, we also feel that their 
experience will contribute to the re- 
ligious strength of the country.” 

The second Episcopal seminary on 
the list of schools receiving candi- 
dates under the Rockefeller program 
is New York’s General Theological. 


In Brief... 

Two Episcopal cathedrals played 
leading roles in the observance of 
National Christian College Day, pay- 
ing particular tribute to Hobart, 
Trinity, Kenyon and the University 
of the South. Alumni from the four 
Church-connected colleges took part 
in processions in Washington Cathe- 
dral and New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. Kenyon Presi- 
dent Gordon K. Chalmers preached 
in the New York Cathedral, and Dr. 
Alan W. Brown, president of Hobart, 
in the Washington Cathedral. 

Trustees of Burlington College 
(St. Mary’s Hall), Burlington, N. J., 
voted unanimously to dissolve the 
school’s official connection with the 
Diocese of New Jersey and to return 
to the independent status in which it 


was established in 1837. There will 
be no change in policies or Episcopal 
tradition. 

Allen B. McGowan, treasurer of 
the Diocese of New Jersey since 
1942, has been elected treasurer of 
New York’s General Theological 
Seminary. 

Hugh C. Riddleberger, assistant 
headmaster of Trinity School for 
Boys, N. Y. C., will become headmas- 
ter, July 1, when Dr. Matthew E. 
Dann, who has held the dual post of 
headmaster of Trinity School since 
1937 and Trinity-Pawling School, 
Pawling, N. Y., since 1946, with- 
draws to devote his entire time to 
Trinity-Pawling. The Rev. Dr. John 
Heuss, rector of Trinity Parish, 
N. Y. C., is president of the board of 
both schools. 

The Rev. John Booty, curate at 
Christ Church, Dearborn, Mich., has 
been awarded a $1,500 Fellowship by 
the Church Society for College Work 
in order to pursue graduate study. 
He is expected to enter Princeton 
University this Fall to prepare for a 
doctoral degree in religion. 

Faculty for Sewanee’s 1955 Grad- 
uate School of Theology (July 27- 
Aug. 31) will be the Rev. M. B. Stew- 
art of Sewanee; the Rev. J. F. 
Fletcher of Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge; the Rev. F. W. 
Young, Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the Southwest, Austin, and 
the Rev. W. O. Cross of Sewanee, 
acting director. 
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New York Priest Revises 


Service for Pentecost 

If there is one season of the Chris- 
tian year that is little publicized in 
proportion to its significance, it is 
Pentecost or Whitsuntide. 

It was at this time that the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the apostles 
in the form of tongues of fire and 
they were commissioned to go out 
into all the world and preach the 
gospel. 

In a very real sense Pentecost to- 
day is still a time of commissioning, 
with many postulants for Holy Or- 
ders desiring to be ordained on that 
day and clergy and laymen alike re- 
newing their baptismal and confir- 
mation vows in private pledges if not 
in public ceremonies. 

In an attempt to put more empha- 
sis on this important Christian fes- 
tival, a New York priest—the Rev. 
R. A. Isaac, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church in the Woodlawn section of 
The Bronx—included in his Whit- 
sunday service “An Act of Affirma- 
tion,” whereby worshippers could 
reaffirm their pledges to Christ and 
His Church. 

The insert service, used with per- 
mission of New York’s Bishop Hor- 
ace W. B. Donegan, represented a 
revision of “An Act of Affirmation” 
published by Forward Movement 
Publications. 

The revision, authored by Mr. 
Isaac, includes, in addition to a re- 
newal of baptismal vows found in the 
original version, a reaffirmation of 
the vows taken at confirmation. 

The “Act of Affirmation” is used 
after the presentation of alms and 
oblations at the Holy Eucharist. 


R. I. Bishop Installed 


The Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode Island 
Since February, 1953, has been in- 
stalled as diocesan succeeding the Rt. 
Rev. Granville G. Bennett, who re- 
tired in January. 

The new diocesan was installed at 
services, May 1, in the Cathedral of 
St. John, Providence. 

Bishop Higgins, former rector of 
St. Martin’s Church, Providence, is a 
native of London, England. He came 
to the U. 8. when he was 19, was 
educated at Oberlin College, North- 
western University and Western 
Theological Seminary (now Seabury- 
Western), and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1931. 

He has served on the National 
Youth Commission, the Joint Com- 
mission for Social Reconstruction 
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Bishop Keeler: ill in Rome 


and the Board of Trustees of the 
Church Literature Foundation as 
well as fulfilling parochial and dio- 
cesan duties in Chicago, Minnesota 
and Rhode Island. 


Bishop Keeler Stricken 

As of HCnews’ deadline, reports 
from Rome indicated that the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen BE. Keeler, Bishop of 
Minnesota and Bishop-in-Charge of 
American Convocation of Churches 
in Europe, showed ‘marked im- 
provement” in Salvator Mundi Hos- 
pital following a heart attack, 
May 8. 

The Bishop, the United Press re- 
ported, collapsed shortly after sery- 
ices at the American Church in 
Rome. 

He is under the care of Dr. Georgio 
Mattoli, the same heart specialist 
who is treating Rep. Daniel A. Reed 
(R.), of New York. 

Bishop Keeler is in Europe on a 
visitation for the second time in six 
months. 


Brooklyn to Harrisburg 


The Rev. Howard G. Clark, 36- 
year-old rector of St. John’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been named 
dean of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Har- 
risburg, Pa., only a short decade 
after his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 1944. 

He will assume his duties at the 
cathedral, Aug. 1. 

A graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and Philadelphia Divinity School, 
with graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Fr. Clark began his 
ministry as assistant chaplain and 


_W. Nimitz as assistant to the fleet / 


instructor at Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa., going later to Long | 
Island where he served churches in 
Medford, Bellport and Brookhaven. 

For two years, while serving Long 
Island churches, he was chaplain at 
Camp Upton. 


In Brief... 


The Rt. Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, 
retired Bishop Coadjutor of the Dio- | 
cese of Michigan and for the last 
eight years dean of Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel, is retiring from the > 
university, July 1. A veteran of both 
World Wars, he served during the) 
second on the staff of Adm. Chester > 


chaplain. 
Two congregations, miles apart, , 
marked their rectors’ anniversaries § 
recently. For the “marrying minis- 
ter,” the Rev. Dr. Randolph Ray of 
New York’s Church of the Trans- - 
figuration (Little Church Around | 
the Corner), it was the 32nd, and for * 
the Rev. Carleton Day Lathrop, St. | 
John’s, Fort Smith, Ark., the 25th. 
Despite the high record of 50,000 
couples wed in the Little Church 
Around the Corner during Dr. Ray’s 
rectorship, the clergyman declared: 
“We turn down more people than we 
marry because of our strict adher- 
ence to the rule which prohibits mar- 
rying divorced persons.” Mr. Lath- 
rop, who is 68, has tendered his res- - 
ignation and will become rector ° 
emeritus, Sept. 1, upon the arrival of 
his successor, the Rev. John E. Shoe- 
maker, currently curate at St. Paul’s ¢ 
Church, Fayetteville. 
The Rev. Dr. James W. Kennedy, 
rector of the Church of the Ascen- - 
sion, N. Y. C., is now serving on the » 
Radio-Television Committee of the » 
Protestant Council of the City of ' 
New York. That organization is be- - 
ginning its 12th year of service to ) 
the people and churches of the city. . 
A priest in the British West Indies + 
compared his work to that done by / 
Trinity Parish, N. Y. C., “among the 4 
teeming multitudes of the lower | 
East Side.” The Rev. Canon J. T. | 
Clarke, in charge of St. Andrew’s, | 
Half Way Tree, Jamaica, preaching Ht 
at Trinity’s Chapel of the Interces- 4 
sion, thanked the congregation for |) 
financial aid given his church, and | 
attributed the progress of the Jamai- - 
can people “in large part” to the } 
work of the Anglican Church. He } 
stated that the schools of Jamaica 
“are providing the personnel for the | 
progress of other islands in the Car- - 
ibbean.” 


— 
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Missionary Bishop Chooses 


January Retirement Date 


The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Wilner, 
suffragan Bishop of the Philippines, 
who has devoted 39 of his 66 years 
to missionary work overseas, retires 
Jan. 1, 1956, for reasons of health. 

As alayman, Bishop Wilner served 
as assistant treasurer of the Church’s 
China Mission and later as a member 
of the Bishop’s Council of Advice for 
the Missionary District of Hankow 
in China. 

He returned to the United States 
to study for the ministry and, after 
he was ordained in 1928, was ap- 
pointed to the Philippines where he 
has remained since. 

During World War II, Bishop Wil- 
ner, with other missionaries, was im- 
prisoned by the Japanese forces and 
spent three years in an enemy in- 
ternment camp. 

Philippines’ other suffragan bish- 
op, the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, 
will, in addition to his present duties, 
take over the work now being done 
by Bishop Wilner. 


European Convocation 


The Convocation of American 
Church in Europe met in St. James’ 
Church, Florence, Italy, with the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop-in- 
Charge, presiding. 

Clerical and lay delegates of 
‘churches in Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Nice, Geneva, Frankfort and Munich 
attended the convocation. The re- 
-vived parish of the Ascension, Mu- 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Aina Haina, Honolulu, winner 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


nich, was represented, and St. Chris- 
topher’s, Frankfort, a new parish, 
was admitted. 

The Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, 
dean of the Pro-Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Paris, was elected 
dean of the convocation as well as 
clerical delegate to General Conven- 
tion. Richard Mazzarrini, head of 
the Trans-World Airlines, Paris, was 
elected lay delegate. 

The 1956 convocation is to be held 
at the cathedral in Paris. 


Upholds H-Bomb 


In London, Dr. Cyril F. Garbett, 
Archbishop of York, has declared his 
support of the British government’s 
decision to manufacture the hydro- 
gen bomb “because its possession ap- 
pears to give better hope of peace.” 

He stated in his monthly diocesan 
letter that he shared the ‘detesta- 
tion” of the bomb expressed by many 
people who had written him follow- 
ing his announcement, but he thought 
British policy should aim at “‘pro- 
gressive disarmament” and the even- 
tual “abolition of war.” 

Abusive Letters 

He cited the hundreds of letters he 
received as being filled with ‘“confu- 
sion and anxiety” following his re- 
cent speech made in the House of 
Lords in support of the government’s 
hydrogen bomb program. 

“Some of the letters were care- 
fully reasoned,” he said, “but most 
of them were abusive and obviously 
written by those who had never read 
my speech.” 


Bs 


of one of the awards made by the Church Architectural Guild of America. 
A ‘site’ for General Convention delegates and visitors to see this September. 
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PLAN NOW 
| to see the Island 


GRAY LINE TOURS 


Write For Folder 


Gray Line Hawai 


2400 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 


COMSTOCK HOTEL 


in the heart of Waikiki 
309 Royal Hawaiian Ave. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


$3.50 to $9 


NIUMALU HOTEL 
by the sea at Waikiki 


Hawaiian type hotel with cottage accommoda- 
tions. Many with kitchenettes . . . Salt water 
swimming pool . .. Dining Room . . . Hawai- 
ian entertainment nightly. Write for folder. 


Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


a—@@_—— Waikiki 
PUA-LEI-LANI HOTEL 


Cottage type—complete kitchens. No bar. 
Quiet—privacy. Few steps to beach, stores, 
and entertainment spots. 


Reasonable Rates 
Write direct for information 


= 2460 Koa Ave. 


Honolulu 


FREE MAP OF THE 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
IN FULL COLOR 


Write for your copy now 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES 


Public Relations Dept., P.0. Box 3287, Honolulu, Hawaii 


also pure linen by the yard rH 
5 SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS = 


it = =©2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla, 82! 


PITT TT rT a 
are el He evaroWar 


Ta 


5b a ol od 


Pe th tt tet tt tt 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. LCIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 


117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 
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Air Transportatio 


UNTIL NOW SPACE HAS BEEN HELD |} 


ONLY TO OFFICIAL DELEGATES TO | 
GENERAL CONVENTION ~ 


Yes . . . you can spend your vacation in 
HAWAII while general convention is in ses- 
sion. You can enjoy a thrilling vacation in a 
sun-filled, fun-filled paradise—that is really 
just hours away from your home and at a 
cost much less than you would imagine. 

Up until now all accommodations to the 
Islands by air have been reserved for official 
delegates to General Convention. Now all 
restrictions concerning the purchase of air 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS HAVE 
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HANDLED NEARLY ALL OVERSEAS 


travel to Hawaii at the time of General Corg 
vention have been lifted. This means the 
Travel Arrangements can immediately gra 
you accommodations to fly to Honolulu. 


A last-minute check-up on the still-avai § 


able accommodations shows that the vis@ 


tor's best bet is to take the northwest rout # 
(through Seattle) via either Northwest Or# 


ent Airlines or Pan American World Airways 
We are holding reservations on both airline¢ 


which can be assigned to you on any date cf : 


your choice—both going and returning—b# 
this route which will carry you through the 
most beautiful sections of America. 

If you want to fly via San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, you can get better accommodation; 
if you plan to go before General Convers 
tion opens—on any date prior to the end { 
August—and return after the 17th of Septem 
ber. TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS can book 
you immediately on any of these dates. 


A ——— 
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Anyone Can Buy 
0 HONOLULU... 


We need add only this advice: Travel Arrangements has the transportation available which will 
| enable several hundred unofficial visitors to go to Honolulu at the time General Convention is 
meeting. These accommodations won't last long! If you want to spend your most glorious vacation 
| in wonderful Hawaii and, at the same time, see General Convention in session for the first time in 
; an overseas missionary district—when real history of the Church will be written and acted out— 
d then get in touch with Travel Arrangements immediately. 


Travel ARRANGEMENTS 


NUMBER ONE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


44 TRAVEL FOR THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FOR ALMOST A DECADE 
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What’s in a Name? 


HE BRANCH of the Anglican Communion at 

work in this country entitles itself in all its 
official documents ‘The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America’. So far as we are 
aware there is only one other official occasion upon 
which the word Protestant is employed by Anglicans 
in this solemn way—the moment when the British 
sovereign takes the oath in the coronation service. 
- It is thus not altogether surprising that some 
members of our Church in this country are critical 
of our use of the word Protestant and even advocate 
its formal abolition by General Convention. In 
informal conversation it is almost always ignored. 
Our people are accustomed to describe themselves as 
“Episcopalians” and their Church as “Episcopal”. 
Nevertheless any attempt to alter the official title of 
the Church in a formal, constitutional manner would 
almost certainly be the occasion of great contro- 
versy and perhaps those who advocate it would do 
well to consider whether the matter is of sufficient 
importance to make the controversy worthwhile. 


The Word Protestant 


The word Protestant is an extremely ambiguous 
one. Few people now know precisely what it means, 
and even fewer employ it with any high degree of 
accuracy. Among the possible meanings of the term 
are the following: 


1. Strictly speaking, a Protestant is a man who 
protests that he is saved by faith alone and not by 
works. In other words, in the most precise sense of 
all, and also in the original sense, a Protestant is a 
Lutheran. Clearly our Church is not Protestant in 
this strict sense. Many Anglicans do not accept 
Luther’s formulation of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and even most of those who do accept it 
would not regard it as an essential dogma of the 
Christian religion, the article on which the Church 
of Jesus Christ stands or falls. 

2. More generally, the term Protestant is used to 
describe those churches and forms of church polity 
which were created at the time of the Reformation 
or since and have no pre-Reformation history. A 
Church of this kind may be described as a Reforma- 
tion Church and distinguished from a ‘Reformed 
Church.’ There is a profound difference between a 
historic and continuing church which was reformed 
at the time of the Reformation, and a non-historic 
Church which began at the time of the Reformation. 
Our Church is certainly not Protestant in the sense 
of being a Reformation Church. We are a Reformed 
Church which glories not only in its reform but also 
in its visible continuity with the Church which 
stretches back behind the Reformation to the very 
apostolic beginnings of Christianity. 

3. In the vaguest and most general sense, the 
word Protestant is used to describe any Christian 


or body of Christians who are not Roman Catholics. 
This is admittedly not a very satisfactory way of 
usage—for one thing it carries with it the odd im- 
plication that the Eastern Orthodox Churches are 
Protestant, and sunders the word Protestant from | 
any particular connection with the Reformation—_ 
but this is nevertheless the way in which the word | 
is most generally used, and the only way in which | 


we can explain our own use of it. It is undeniable || 


that in this familiar but very negative sense we | 
Anglicans are Protestants, for we are certainly not | 
Roman Catholics. i 

It is true that the word Protestant used in this | 
very negative way is not one which can or should 
arouse any very deep enthusiasm. It is what we are | 
that matters, not what we are not. The fact that we | 
are divided from so many of our brother Christians | 


throughout the world is something to be regretted | 


rather than gloried in. In the present unhappy ~ 
circumstances our deep convictions about the truth | 
of the gospel, and our duty to maintain the truth, , 
compel us to continue and maintain these divisions, , 
but Christian charity forbids us to do so with any ° 
particular relish or enthusiasm. The necessity of * 
disagreeing with our fellow-Christians about mat- - 
ters of great weight and moment is indeed a moral | 
necessity, but it must always be a sad and disagree- + 
able one. 
Nevertheless, although it is possible for some 
very loyal members of our Church to wish that we » 
had never taken the step of formally entitling our * 
Church Protestant, it would in our view be a great 
mistake to plunge our Church in controversy by ) 
agitating for any revolutionary change at this late » 
date. If the time should come when it is possible to 
make the change without controversy, then no doubt 
there might be much to be said for doing so, but at : 
the present time, in our judgment, the issue is not ! 
sufficiently important for loyal churchmen to take *| 
upon themselves the responsibility for raising the >) 
strife which would almost certainly ensue. | 


The Word Episcopalian 


What really matters is that we should concentrate /) 
more and more on the positive part of our Church’s } 
title. What we are is much more exciting than what 
we are not. We are Episcopalians. We are not mere- 
ly a Church which happens to have bishops, as a 


result of an odd historical accident. In fact we were | | 


most unjustly denied bishops throughout the Colo-| 


nial period, and our forefathers in the faith took \|) 
the most energetic steps to acquire them immedi-/)) 
ately after the Revolution. We do not merely happen | 
to have bishops, we believe in having bishops, for ||) 


the episcopate is the visible mark of our continuity 
with the Catholic Church of the ages, of our unity 
with the primitive Church of the Apostles of Jesus | 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


Christ. It is not enough to say that an Episcopal 
Church merely regards it as a good and desirable 
| thing to have bishops. For bishops are fallen men 
and sinners and there will always be some bishops 
who do not fulfill their ministry in a manner that 
contributes to the glory of God and the welfare of 
| His Church. An Episcopal Church is a Church that 
believes and proclaims that it is not merely desirable 
but positively necessary to have bishops. If this is 
not our belief there is no sense in our calling our- 
selves Episcopalians. We believe in the importance 
and the necessity of the episcopate; we glory in that 
visible unity and continuity with the Church of the 
ages of which our historic episcopate is the outward 
and visible sign. We regard the possession of this 
outward and visible sign as one of the essential 
characteristics of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


The Word Catholic 


. In other words, the word Episcopal really means 
i much the same as the word Catholic. We use the 


word Catholic not merely in the formal title of the 
Church but during the actual course of our liturgy, 
as an essential part of the credo in which we pro- 
claim our Christian faith. We never use the word 
Protestant in this way. We believe that our Episco- 
pal Church is a true part of the universal, Catholic 
Church of Christ. Indeed we believe that our epis- 
copate is the sign and symbol of our membership in 
the Catholic Church, and the means or instrument 
whereby we cleave to the Catholic Church. 

This renders it most unfortunate that so many 
Episcopalians employ the word “Catholic” in ordi- 
nary conversation, without any prefix, as though it 
were synonymous with Roman Catholic. To call 
Roman Catholics Catholics without qualification is 
in fact to make an abject surrender to the most 
powerful and subtle form of Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda. For indeed if the Roman Catholics are the 
only Catholics, and we are not really Catholics at 
all, many people will rightly conclude that in the 


last resort Rome is right and we are wrong. 


Wishes for a Happy Birthday 


ACK in the drab and dismal days 
of the Depression in 1934, when 
> our Church was in a parlous state 
+ financially and a low ebb spiritually, 
* the General Convention, meeting at 
' Atlantic City, took steps to counter 
t the apathy, discouragement and spir- 
- it of disunity numbing our work and 
' witness for the Gospel of Jesus 
! Christ. Cuts in work, reductions in 
| budgets, retreat on all fronts would 
‘ solve nothing but would serve only 
+ as preludes to greater catastrophes. 
Our leaders saw the desperate 
« need for constructive planning. More 
| than that, they saw the need for a 
“ new spirit if the Church were to look 
| like a conquering army claiming the 
) world for Christ, rather than resem- 
pling a band of dejected survivors of 
a spiritual, as well as economic dis- 
- aster. So they set in motion “The 
) Forward Movement” to reinvigorate 
’ the life and work of the Church. 

' Among the objectives were the re- 
) vival of missionary spirit; education 
of the people of the Church accept- 
»ing a share in the ecumenical effort 
to reconcile a divided Christendom 
-in a divided world; and particularly 
the publication of devotional litera- 
ture aimed at the revival of prayer, 
daily Bible reading and regular 
church attendance. 

_ The last is the area where con- 
| spicuous and continuous success was 
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Dr. Francis J. Moore, editor, 
Forward Movement Publications 


achieved and is the one best remem- 
bered from the beginning. The For- 
ward Movement gave way in 1940 to 
“Forward-In-Service,”’ which in due 
time ran its course; but the publica- 
tion of pamphlets continues and is 
one of the most important and vital 
activities sponsored by our Church. 

Rare indeed is the church which 
does not offer to its people one or 
more of the Forward Movement pub- 
lications. Most rectors are delighted 


ee 


to use them in ministering to people 
who need guidance in prayer and 
Bible reading and who are hungry 
for information about their faith 
and their Church. It is remarkable 
that with so many pamphlets pub- 
lished, so few have been “over the 
heads” of the lay people. It is an 
unusual achievement. They are bright 
and brief, to the point, and in lan- 
guage easy to read. 

The sale of the publications bears 
witness to their value and to the need 
they are filling. They not only have a 
wide acceptance within our Church 
but also are in great demand by in- 
creasing numbers of people of other 
Christian bodies. 

The Forward Movement Publica- 
tions under most able and conse- 
crated leadership has made a notable 
record for which we all rejoice. It 
has made a great impact on our 
people and has been the means of 
strengthening and deepening under 
God the faith and courage of count- 
less people. 

On this twentieth anniversary we 
are happy to felicitate and to wish a 
long future to the Forward Move- 
ment Publications, but we wish also 
to pay our tribute of gratitude to 
God for what He has done for us 
through the dedicated people who 
have rendered this precious ministry 
to the people of this Church. 
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extreme cases has become a ‘habit,’ threat- 


ening the home and weakening civilization. 


HE family is indeed, as has so 
often been said, the true unit of 
human society, the basic stuff or raw 
material out of which all society is 
composed. If this is true, and few 
will endeavor or even desire to gain- 


What was begun as an emergency measure in 
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say it, a society in which ma 
monial and domestic relationsk® 
are notably unstable and unreliag 
a civilization in which the fan 
functions inefficiently, will aln 
certainly constitute an area of hu 
existence which contains and td@ 
ates, perhaps almost ignores, 
enormous amount of anxiety, f: 
tration and unhappiness. 

Unfortunately, it must be sadly # 
mitted that at no point is the re 
of Western civilization in its pre 
phase of development more dis: 
certing than at this one. 

If we consider the divorce r 
in every tenth year in the Un 
States from 1889 to 1949 we | 
the following figures (expresses 
terms of the number of divorces 
thousand of population) : 1889—# 
1899—1.7; 1919—1.3; 1929——-@ 
1939—1.9; 1949—2.7. The figure 
1952 was 2.5. 

In plain language this means § 
five people out of every thou 
living in the United States wera 
volved in successful divorce acti 
during 1952. Of course, these pet 
were husbands or wives. A cei 
number of children would alse 
vitally and gravely involved. | 
rate (2.5) really means that in Mi 
there was a gross total of 38% 
divorces. If we estimate that on) 
average there were two childreé! 
each of these broken marriages, |! 


amounted to 1,152,000. This is a | 
gering figure. It means that if di 
were continued at this rate foi 
years almost 10 per cent of the 
ent total population of the U|M 
States would be involved in di\'M 
proceedings during that period.|\\\ 

The time has come to reconili\ 
the projects and proposals of tH 
thusiastic advocates of divorce il (Mi 
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of our experience of the social 
equences of divorce and of the 
ct of divorce institutions and 
rcing habits and conventions— 
that is what they have become— 
ur social system. 

had occasion some years ago to 
ce a careful study of the report 
he Royal Commission and the 
equent parliamentary debates 
preceded the passage of the first 
rimonial Causes Act in Great 
ain in 1857. I was struck by the 
st total lack of sociological in- 
it and foresight that characterized 
st the entire discussion. For 
se people divorce was to be a kind 
optional legal expedient. Their 
oning was somewhat as follows: 
re are inevitably a certain small 
iber’—all were agreed, and per- 
s rightly then, that the number 
very small—‘of unsuccessful and 
appy marriages. We shall there- 
provide a legal and merciful 
uns by which the victims of these 
watisfactory marriages can escape 
n their miserable condition. So 
_as the great mass of mankind is 
serned, however, all will be as be- 
. Happily married people do not 
‘d to avail themselves of divorce 
tlities, and so the existence of 
se facilities will make no differ- 
2 to their mode of life.’ 

nly one speaker, a bishop in the 
Ise of Lords, displayed any real- 
sion of what was really happening. 
} hazarded the opinion that once 
orce was established and divorcing 
its became visibly widespread, the 
stence of divorce facilities would 
merely remedy the unhappy mar- 
res already existing but also cause 
‘appy marriages that might other- 
e have been more harmonious and 
‘sfactory. Divorce would become 
art of the climate of marriage. At 
time this wise counsel was neither 


v 
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heeded nor understood, for most men 
in those days had little sociological 
insight. They did not understand how 
it is that an accepted legal enactment 
slowly creates a living social institu- 
tion, and how a living social institu- 
tion in its turn slowly creates con- 
forming social habits and attitudes. 
Thus a monogamous society tolerat- 
ing divorce in exceptional circum- 
stances slowly transforms itself into 
a divorcing society in which monog- 
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amy is no longer a ruling social insti- 
tution but a worthy and desirable 
religious and ethical ideal. 

It is obvious that monogamy is 
gravely weakened in a divorcing so- 
ciety, but we have to ask the further 
question whether marriage in a di- 
vorcing society is really monogamous 
in the proper sense of the word at all. 
No doubt according to the strict let- 
ter of the law each marriage in a di- 
vorcing society is a monogamous one 
so long as it lasts, but, since all mar- 
riages in such a society are perma- 
nent by accident rather than perma- 
nent in principle, what a divorcing 
society tends to produce is a kind of 
serialized polygyny and polyandry. 

The difference between the man 
who has several wives at the same 
time and the man who has several 
wives one after the other is not so 
great that we can justifiably claim 
that the latter is a monogamous crea- 
ture whereas the former is not. At 
least we can claim that the basic as- 
sumptions of a divorcing society are 
no longer unambiguously monoga- 
mous. I use the phrase ‘divorcing so- 
ciety’ because a divorcing society, 
from any realistic sociological stand- 
point, is a very different thing from 
that legalistic fiction, a monogamous 
society, which tolerates and permits 
divorce in exceptional and appropri- 
ate circumstances. 

The main point of my argument at 
this juncture is that those who con- 
ceived and founded our divorce insti- 
tutions really believed in this legal- 
istic fiction. They sincerely supposed 
that it would be possible to create a 
society which tolerated and provided 
for divorce, but which would not for 
that reason become a divorcing so- 
ciety. In the light of our experience 
during the last half century it is 
quite impossible any longer to enter- 
tain this illusion. The consequence 
of divorce is the divorcing society, ex- 
posing marriage to the rigors of an 
unhealthy and uncongenial climate, 
and indeed transforming the very 
nature of marriage by altering the as- 
sumptions predominating in the 
minds of those who enter into it. 

Nowadays even the marriage in 
which divorce does not happen is 
one in which it could happen at any 
moment. It is the specter at the 
family table, the skeleton in the 
family closet. Of course we may 
know, or think we know, that in our 
case it will not happen, but we never 
quite lose the feeling that it might. 
Even those who are about to enter 
into the marriage relationship, how- 
ever sincerely and responsibly, do so 
with the secret, perhaps almost un- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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HE National Broadcasting Com- 

pany has in the last year subtly 
but definitely initiated something of 
a revolution in television production, 
a revolution which I, for one, want 
to heartily endorse and encourage 
them to continue. Instead of adher- 
ing to a rigid schedule of quarter, 
one-half-hour and hour programs in- 
terrupted every fifteen minutes by a 
commercial and a station break, NBC 
has tried to make room in its pro- 
gramming for the exceptional show 
which requires more time and which 
limits commercials to properly spaced 
intervals that do not dramatically 
disturb the continuity or alter the 
mood of the program. In other words, 
schedules are tailored to the require- 
ments of entertainment rather than 
entertainment being pressed into the 
arbitrary mold of programming. 

So far the results in general have 
been more than satisfying except, of 
course, in a few cases. In the case of 
a few others, however, such as “Peter 
Pan,” “The Women,” and the recent 
“Darkness at Noon,” they have ex- 
ceeded our fondest expectations. 

By breaking up the usual pattern 
of programming which was taken 
over from radio, NBC has been able 
to interject some very important new 
elements into television that could 
have a very salutary effect over a 
long period of time. Television might 
now be able, for example, to de-em- 
phasize the use of hack writers who 
must continue to grind out the aver- 
age but not good enough material in 
a short period of time and turn in- 
stead to the development of serious 
writers who can take the time and 
effort to write profound drama and 
authentic comedy. One of television’s 
problems has been that originally en- 
tertaining shows have become quick- 


| Darkness at Noon 


In Producer’s Showease ... ‘a revolution’ 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


ly stereotyped and boring. Enter- 
tainers do not last very long and 
their frantic search for new material 
has had the net effect of lowering the 
standard of the whole. 

More important, the new policy of 
programming makes it possible for 
the public to see some of the great 
entertainment of our time which 
would have been impossible to pro- 
duce within the framework of the 
more traditional conception of pro- 
gramming. Within a year, millions 
have been able to see some of the 
most important and exciting Broad- 
way shows. And, if NBC’s policy is 
judged to be a success and if, say, 
CBS were to try to do the same 
thing, television owners might be 
able to look forward to a kind of 
golden age of entertainment which 
is a bright prospect indeed. 

“Darkness at Noon,” on Produc- 
er’s Showcase, is an interesting ex- 
ample of the potential power and 
creative force of television if it is 
used imaginatively and sensitively. 
For the production was so authentic 


that the producers seemed to feel} 
that it was necessary for the Vice 
President of the United States to 
assure us upon completion of thei 
show that we need have no fear that! 
the play was pro-communist event 
though the leading figure, a commu- 
nist, was a sympathetic character. 
Presumably we needed to be toldk 
this because we’re simply not used tox 
seeing authentic characters on thei 
screen, especially when they are com 
munists. That is to say, the com 
munists whom we usually see on TY\ 
—for example, the ones on the pro-) 
gram “I Led Three Lives’—are one= 
dimensional evil men who scarcely» 
appear to be human and for that rea-~ 
son they give us a feeling of security? 
and of our own moral superiority 
But in “Darkness at Noon,” we saw 
real men whose very idealism, be= 
cause it was without God and the 
human soul, became fanatical and) 
demonic. 
who loved and hated and because we" 
recognized their humanity it made usi 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34} 


Lee Cobb (center) as Communist Rubashov: a ‘sympathetic’ character 


But they were men, mem 


HE problem of Christian witness 
/4L is often uppermost in the minds 
of young people who want to testify 


by speech and by silence we can serve 
God, provided we are given the grace 
to know when either is appropriate. 
elow is printed a letter from a col- 
lege sophomore who sends two ques- 
ions related to evangelism, direct 
nd otherwise. 

_ We also have many helpful letters 
from older people who are encour- 
aged by the questions posed by the 
+so-called “thoughtless modern young 
eperson.” The new generation is think- 


ing hard, and here also is a letter 
from a typical reader who wants to 
elp the crusaders. 


*Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


) Could you possibly give us some sug- 
sgestions and a bibliography of books for 
suse with children during summer expe- 
‘riences? Many of us are going into camp 
ycounseling work and would like to hold 
bedtime meditations with our campers. 
We are at a loss to know how to begin, 
jand what source material to use. 

I would also like to ask what our duty 
as Christians is to our fellow students? 
Should we strive to be silent witnesses 
“by church attendance and Christian liv- 
ring, or does our faith behoove us to speak 
sto others about it? Should we try to help 
*the student who needs help by speaking 
ito her first, or should we wait until she 
vasks us? (This last question is in regard 
‘to religious needs, not academic or so- 


M. (Girl, 20 years old) 


ampers will be, it is difficult to be 
4specific about printed material. I will 
igive you some suggestions, and then 
if I were you I would consult your 
Hlocal librarian or a public school 
Iteacher about story books. These 
Ishould of course be good but need not 
jalways be Bible stories. I am enclos- 
jing the price list of Forward Move- 
ment booklets, all of which are ob- 
tainable for a few cents each from 
{Forward Movement Publications, 412 
iSycamore Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
{Among them you will notice, are two 
stand-bys you should own: Prayers 
{for All Occasions, and Prayers New 
land Old, 10c each. 

1 You would have to simplify many 
jot these for use with children, but 
ithey are an essential backlog. I also 
want you to own A St. Francis Pray- 
ler Book, 25c from Seabury Press, 28 
|Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, Conn. 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS ASKING 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Witnessing to Campers 


Listening and prayer are as vital as talk 


This is for young people—not small 
children, but again you can take top- 
ics and simplify. Forward Move- 
ment, for 6c, will send you A Book of 
Prayers for Youth. For campers you 
will find Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls, by Welkes and Barber 
(Harper, $2.50) a most useful col- 
lection of hymns, stories, prayers and 
Bible readings for your purpose, es- 
pecially as much of it is related to 
life out-of-doors. The National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, 79 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., publishes 
for 8c a folder called The Best Bible 
Books for Children. 

It takes a few minutes to send for 
these things but it is well worth it, 
and certainly you can do no better a 
thing for these youngsters than to 
help them get a glimpse of God’s care 
for them through your own concern. 

For yourself, why not turn your- 
self into a good story-teller by study- 
ing Jeanette Brown’s The Story Tell- 
er in Christian Hducation? (Pilgrim 
Press, $2.00.) That is the best way 
to begin, far better than reading 
aloud to small children. Also do you 
know (for yourself) Spiritual Values 
in Camping, by Bowman? (Assoc. 
Press, $3.00.) Perhaps you could 
persuade your local library to stock 
these. Enclosed is a further catalog 
of stories and prayers for all ages. 
Do let the children make up their 
own prayers, especially the ‘thank 
you’s” and the “intercessions,’” when 
you have done something a little 
more formal, won’t you? I imagine 
you are thinking of the bedtime wor- 
ship with a tentful or a cabin full of 
children. If you want whole services, 
please write again. 

Now, in answer to your other ques- 
tion, I do not think there is a fixed 
rule as to when we should speak about 
our religion. Often we can do harm 
by silence; at other times it is the 
most helpful course to follow. As 
you come to know a person you can 
usually sense (with God’s help) 
which is better. It has been my ex- 
perience that those who are antago- 
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nistic often introduce the subject. If 
we listen carefully, we can usually 
discover that either they have been 
badly hurt and their whole perspec- 
tive is wrong, or they are very ig- 
norant. Sometimes people who are 
well-informed on many other sub- 
jects, perhaps with brilliant academic 
records, are still clinging to childish 
conceptions of God and the Christian 
faith. (See Your God Is Too Small 
by J. B. Phillips, Macmillan, $1.75). 
The best way is to let them talk. Say, 
“Really, is that how you feel? Tell me 
more about it.”” In that way you will 
learn what their objections are. Then 
is the time to answer, both by life 
and by word. What we are is of 
course the best witness, but there 
comes a time when we are asked to 
help clear some of the intellectual 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Camp Washington: the canteen is a popular gathering place 


New Look in Connecticut 


Top leadership in its youth and laymen’s program is bringing 
the Church’s oldest diocese a welcome attack of growing pains 


MODERN parable of the talents 
is under a full head of steam in 
the Diocese of Connecticut. 

It works like this: 

Take $1,000,000 (Episcopal Devel- 
opment Fund), add experienced lead- 
ership (Morton O. Nace), top level 
backing (Bishops Walter H. Gray 
and Robert M. Hatch), hard work 
(youth and lay leaders) and inspira- 
tion (the Holy Spirit). 

The result: growth with a capital 
“G”, growth that will inspire 160 
men to risk physical safety to hold 
an important conference at the 
height of a hurricane, growth that 
provides a God-centered program of 
guidance and activity for youth and 
laymen from 8 to 80, growth that 
says, in the words of a Connecticut 
layman, “the Church should teach us 
about God and leave the social talks 
to the luncheon clubs.” 

The Connecticut Story began three 
years ago when the Executive Coun- 
cil gave official status to Bishop 
Gray’s dream of a dynamic new de- 
partment that would spark the activ- 
ities of youth and laymen. 

Funds needed were asked for un- 


BASED ON MATERIAL COMPILED 


By WARREN E. TENNANT 


der the million dollar Episcopal De- 
velopment Program. 

The funds arrived, and so did Mor- 
ton O. Nace, whom Bishop Gray 
brought to Connecticut for the most 
challenging opportunity of a long 
career in Church life. From a back- 
ground of 29 years in organizational 
and promotional work in Episcopal 
circles, including lay work in the 
Diocese of South Florida and as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, Nace began his work by 
a careful, year-long survey of par- 
ishes and people. 

Out of this wedding of time, talent 
and exhaustive study was born the 
diocese’s Department of Youth and 
Laymen’s Work, under the general 
superintendentship of Nace and with 
Bishop Gray as chairman and Suffra- 
gan Bishop Hatch as vice-chairman. 

On the sound basis that different 
age and interest groups have differ- 
ent outlooks and demand a special- 
ized approach, a careful breakdown 
of youth and laymen’s fields was 
made with the resultant four divi- 
sions: 
> YOUTH—boys and girls, 8 to 18. 


Raymond Massey: Communion breakfast speak 
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> YOUNG ADULTS—18 to 35, nj 
ried or single. 
> COLLEGE DIVISION—co-ed: 
tional, for young people in schi} 
and universities beyond the seca 
ary and prep school level. 3 
> LAYMEN’S DIVISION—to cdf 
dinate all work among laymen. 
A total of 347 people are now 1 
ticipating in positions of leadera® 
in these major divisions which mf 
up the entire diocesan family. 
Division leaders are, respectiwi¥i 
the Rev. E. Kingsland Van Win 
rector, Trinity Church, Hartfd i 
the Rev. David Bronson, rector,’} 
Andrew’s, Bloomfield; Prof. Rolf : 
E. L. Strider, son of theretiff 
Bishop of West Virginia, me) 
cut College for Women, New Lone} 
and William H. Bulkeley. hi 
Each division is set up to embi 
existing youth and laymen’s org 3 
zations and to coordinate their j 
tivities. | 
In the Youth Division, particu! 
ly, there is an age and interest br 
down through the medium of : 
committees. These are: i 
> BOYS’ WORK—the Rev. Hd 


. 
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Whitley, rector, St. James’, Farm- 
on. 
IRLS’ WORK—Mrs. C. Pendle- 
tLewis, Warehouse Point. 
UNIOR HIGH BOYS AND 
S—the Rev. Donald W. Craw- 
, assistant minister, Christ 
ch, Greenwich. 
NIOR HIGH BOYS AND 
S—the Rey. Leonard H. Flish- 
ector, St. Paul’s, Wallingford. 
EP SCHOOL COMMITTEE— 
Rev. George C. Langdon, head- 
ter, Salisbury School. 
ADERSHIP TRAINING—the 
_ Robert S. Beecher, rector, Holy 
ity, Middletown. 
Youth Council, composed of rep- 
ntatives of all committees in the 
3ion, coordinates all youth activ- 
+, elects delegates to provincial 
‘national conventions and pro- 
2s national projects. The Rev. 
nard S. Martin, rector, St. Pe- 
3, Monroe, is chairman. 
eorganized under the High 
50l Committee, the YPF has 
wn from 30 chapters in 1953 to 
They are assisted in their plan- 
r and programming by a hand- 
<, “Youth Practicing Faith,” pre- 
xd by Nace and a committee of 
gy. Diocesan YPF director is the 
. Brendan Griswold, missionary- 
harge, Trinity Church, Turn of 
ar, Stamford. He is assisted by 
Rey. Aaron Manderbach, rector, 
Stephen’s, Ridgefield. 
1 the Young Adults Group, the 
ese is pioneering in a new field, 
1 the aim of providing an outlet 
those over 18, married or single, 
do not go to college or who are 


f-up at YPF Archdeaconry Meeting: 


past college age and who have other- 
wise no ‘co-educational’ parish facil- 
ity available. Even where Young 
Adult groups exist on the individual 
parish level, there is a need, diocesan 
officials feel, for organized confer- 
ences, corporate worship and study 
courses on a diocesan level, particu- 
larly in conjunction with the national 
Christian Education Department’s 
new curriculum. A Young Adults 
conference for single persons has 
been planned for this month, and one 
for married couples in the Fall. 

The several colleges and universi- 
ties in Connecticut provide the Col- 
lege Division with a fruitful field of 
operation, with primary emphasis on 
the formation of Canterbury Clubs. 
College chaplains and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary cooperate in the program 
and are represented on an 18-mem- 
ber College Committee. 

A new chapel is being built at the 
University of Connecticut, and the 
chaplain there, the Rev. Elward D. 
Hollman, is chaplain to the Diocesan 
Canterbury Association. 

The Laymen’s Division, through 
its “Key Man” program, coordinates 
the activities of the Church Club, 
founded in 1890 and oldest men’s 
organization in the diocese; the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which 
has grown from two chapters in 1953 
to 34; the Laymen’s Conference, an 
annual meeting, first organized in 
1945, which brings together devout 
men for a week-end of meditation 
and discussion; and the diocese’s Lay 
Readers. 

A total of 156 parishes now have 
key men. They are divided, for or- 


nourishment for the “inner man”. . 


and woman 


ganizational purposes, into areas and 
archdeaconries, with a vice-president 
in each archdeaconry. The Laymen’s 
Division draws from the key men for 
its governing body, and has, under 
Bulkeley, three assistant chairmen, 
six vice-presidents, 17 area chair- 
men, two members-at-large, and in- 
dividual representatives of the 
Church Club, BSA, Lay Readers and 
Lay Conference. 

Key men instituted a Washington’s 
Birthday corporate Communion in 
each archdeaconry last year, with 
actor Raymond Massey addressing 
an overflow crowd at the 1955 Hart- 
ford archdeaconry Communion 
breakfast. 

In another laymen’s highlight, 
Sportscaster Red Barber, himself a 
lay reader, was guest speaker at the 
1955 Lay Readers’ conference. 

Of special assistance to laymen 
has been a Nace pamphlet, “For Our 
Men—One Answer,’ now in its third 
printing. 

An official Lay Readers’ emblem— 
a wooden cross, with an open Bible 
superimposed—has become popular 
far beyond the diocese. 

Providing a locus operandi for 
youth, family and laymen’s confer- 
ences is the diocese’s Camp and Con- 
ference Center at Lakeside. To the 
old buildings of Camp Washington 
have been added two modern cabins 
holding 32 persons each. Nearing the 
consecration and dedication stage 
are a new chapel, additional dormi- 
tory-style cabins for 64 more persons, 
a large recreational building, an in- 
firmary and expanded kitchen and 
dining room facilities. 


General Secretary Nace 
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NEW BOOKS TO 
HELP YOU COUNSEL 


HOW 10 START 


COUNSELING 


by WILLIAM E. HULME 


An experienced counselor and teacher 
shows how to fit your counseling knowl- 
edge and ability into a framework of 
practical action! 


Young ministers in their first pastor- 
ates, experienced ministers looking for 
ways to expand and improve their coun- 
seling programs, ministerial students and 
their teachers—will find in Dr. Hulme’s 
analysis of counseling program _ proce- 
dures the aid they need to start counsel- 
ing. PUBLISHED JUNE 13, $2.50 


CONQUERING 
THE SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS 


by LANCE WEBB 


A new look at an old enemy—SIN! Dr. 
Webb discusses the nature, history, and 
causes of the seven deadly sins and shows 
how they can be—and have been—over- 
come by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


An invaluable book for those who help 
others in the living of their lives; for all 
who desire to become the finer persons 
they were meant to be! PusLisHep JUNE 


13, $3 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


More Tillich Sermons 


New work answers questions posed in earlier one 


By EDMUND FULLER 


FEW years ago Paul Tillich pub- 
lished a volume of sermons de- 
livered in the chapel at Union 
Seminary, called The Shaking of the 
Foundations. Its acceptance was so 
wide that it remains in print, widely 
read and cited. It was reviewed in 
these pages a year or more ago, with 
no reference to its time of publica- 
tion but because of its lasting merits. 
Now we have a new volume of 
Tillich’s sermons, to serve as a com- 
panion volume—not just more of the 
same, but complementary in its 
themes. 
> The New Being. By Paul Tillich. 
Scribners. 179 pp. $2.75. 

Like those in The Shaking of the 
Foundations, these sermons are 
short, and also like the others, for 
the work of a man known to be diffi- 
cult reading in some of his works, 
they are simple and readily accessible 
to all readers. Both books represent 
Biblical preaching in the sense that 
each sermon arises out of one or 
more texts, of power and sometimes 
of considerable length. 

Where The Shaking of the Foun- 
dations dwelt, with an Old Testament 
emphasis, on the condition of fallen 
man and fallen nature, and upon the 
necessity and hope of redemption, 
The New Being, as the title implies, 
has as its theme the mystery and 
wonder of that which exists after 
the transforming work of Christ. In 
Professor Tillich’s own words: ‘‘The 
New Being is, so to speak, the an- 
swer to the questions developed in 
The Shaking of the Foundations.” 

The sermons are grouped in three 
main sections: “The New Being as 
Love,” “The New Being as Free- 
dom,” and “The New Being as Ful- 
fillment.” 

It has been remarked of Tillich 
that his theology skirts all the major 
heresies. Probably it is in the con- 
text of this thought that I confess 
that these sermons do not seem to 
me to be of an even quality in illu- 
mination. Some baffle me—and the 
fault may well be mine. However, I 
would not be inclined toward much 
criticism or demur—even if. better 
equipped for it. As would be expected 


from Professor Tillich, the book bris- 
tles with powerful and exciting state- 
ments and concepts. He has the gift 
of taking a familiar text and unfold- 
ing remarkable and complex levelss 
of meaning in it in terms of our own 
lives. In this, as in Dr. Niebuhr’ss 
book, following, the short review can {i 
do little better than quote. 

On the story of the woman who 
anointed Christ’s feet, he develops the & 
theme of forgiveness. “Forgiveness § 
is unconditional or it is not forgive-~- 
ness at all. Forgiveness has the char- - 
acter of ‘in spite of’ but the righteous. 
ones give it the character of ‘be-4 
cause’.” 

On the analogous story of the¢ 
woman at Bethany, who poured the¢é 
costly oil over Christ’s head, Tillich’ 
builds one of his most remarkable ¢ 
and briefest sermons, called ‘Holy 4 
Waste.” “There is no creativity, di- 
vine or human, without the holy 
waste which comes out of the creative 
abundance of the heart and does not > 
ask, ‘What use is this?’” And: “By# 
His death the reasonable morality of § 
the disciples is turned into a para-/ 
dox: the Messiah, the Anointed One, 
must waste Himself in order to be-/ 
come the Christ.” 

On the theme, “What is Truth?”: | 
“Certainly there is no freedom where ¢ 
there is self-complacency about the¢ 
truth of one’s own beliefs. There is: 
no freedom where there is ignorant} 
and fanatical rejection of foreigni 
ideas and ways of life. There is not’ 
freedom but demonic bondage where’ 
one’s own truth is called the ultimate « 
truth. For this is an attempt to be) 
like God, an attempt which is made, 
in the name of God.” i- 

Analogously, on another subject: 
“The wisdom of this world in all its} 
forms cannot know God, and the 
power of this world with all its means| 
cannot reach God. If they try it, they} 
produce idolatry and are revealed in| 
their foolishness which is the foolish-)| 
ness of idolatry.” 

Another of his superb moments is} 
on the text, “Is there any word from 
the Lord?” “The word from the Lord 
is the word that speaks out of the\ 
depths of our situation.” And: ‘The 
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The New Being. Paul Tillich. Scrib- 
ers. $2.75. 


The Self and the Dramas of History. 
fiebuhr. Scribners. $3.75. 

Christian Faith Today. Stephen Neill. 
enguin. 65¢. 

Doing the Truth. James A. Pike. Dou- 
leday. $2.95. 


Man’s Knowledge of God. William J. 
olf. Doubleday. $2.95. 


Sources of Western Morality. Georgia 
farkness. Scribners. $3.50. 


Jesus and His Ministry. Rollins. Sea- 
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Two Minutes Till Midnight. Elmer 
avis. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


Church, Politics and Society. Pike & 
yle. Morehouse. $2.75. 


Companion to Study of St. Augustine. 
attenhouse. Oxford. $5.50. 
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uestion is not that mankind has not 
eceived any word from the Lord; 
he question is that it has been re- 


n this context also occurs one of his 
ost striking sentences, dealing with 
ecision: “The anxiety of the possi- 
le makes us restless.” 

He is fine on the subject of the 
essimism of Ecclesiastes. ‘Only on 
his background the message of Jesus 
s the Christ has meaning.” 

The book closes with a magnificent 
nd basically poetic affirmation in 
‘Universal Salvation,” on the theme 
of the redemption of man and nature. 


> The Self and the Dramas of His- 
ory. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scrib- 
ers. 246 pp. $3.75. 

The doctrine of man and the 
Judaeo-Christian concept of God as 
5ver-ruler of history are united in 
his brilliant and intensively con- 
sentrated study of the nature of self- 
hood and the relation of individual 
man as self to that scale of events 
which we call history. This is one 
more Christian study beginning with 
a profound bow of appreciation to 
Martin Buber’s J and Thou. 

' The main scheme of his approach 
is to consider the dialogues (com- 
munications) of the self with itself, 
with others, and with God. He then 
studies the Judaic and Greek concep- 
tions of the self, contrasting them in 
ways I found greatly clarifying to- 
ward easy misconceptions of the re- 
lationship between Jewish and Greek 
thought. Lastly he studies the self in 
relation to community. 
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ceived and resisted and distorted.’” 


This is not an easy book. It re- 
quires to be worked at and studied. 
But it rewards such work in many 
and rich ways. Different in kind 
(and harder going) it would make 
interesting parallel reading with 
Barbara Ward’s Faith and Freedom. 
This is suggested to me by his re- 
mark: “Historical patterns are in a 
category of reality which cannot be 
identified with the structures of na- 
ture. They are to be sharply distin- 
guished from natural structures be- 
cause they represent a compound of 
freedom and necessity.” 

He observes that Greek rationality 
identified the self with the mind, 
proceeding from this to the assump- 
tion that history proceeds in a di- 
rectly “rational” pattern. The He- 
brews, on the contrary, saw that 
mind was only a part of the whole- 
ness of the self, and saw history as 
a dramatic pattern in which man and 
God both are involved. 

“The contingent character of all 
social achievements was discerned by 
prophetism and obscured by even the 
most sophisticated Greek philosophy. 
The God of the prophets made judge- 
ments which left even the elect na- 
tion uneasy. The God of Aristotle 
was a universal mind with which the 
mind of the philosopher claimed a 
complacent identity. So the tension 
between the finite self and the divine 
self was obscured.” 

Space permits little of the further 
sampling I would like to offer: 

“The self is not related to God by 
sharing its reason with God and 
finding a point of identity with the 
divine through the rational faculty. 
The self is related to God in repent- 
ance, faith, and commitment.” 
‘Freedom’ Dilemma 

Man’s dilemma, as Niebuhr states 
it, is not that he is finite, but that he 
is free. In Platonism (even in some 
early Fathers) “the wholeness of 
man in body and soul is made dubi- 
ous, and the evils he does is attrib- 
uted to his finiteness rather than his 
freedom.” 

“The Christ event which Christian 
faith regards, retrospectively, as the 
culmination of history could not be 
regarded prospectively as such a ful- 
fillment. It is, however, the more 
impressive retrospectively because it 
could not be fully anticipated ... the 
Christ event was recognized to be 
the ‘end’ of history, not in the sense 
of its ‘finis’ but as its telos (fulfill- 
ment or completion). History would 
go on, and human pride and arro- 
gance would create unimaginable 
evils. But nothing would surprise or 
dismay the person who had once 
penetrated to the mystery by the 
help of this key.”’ END 
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for girls in America 


Rich in the tradition of 123 years of continuous operation, 
Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, Maryland, progressive- 
ly meets the challenges of each succeeding generation. 


It is the aim of this diocesan school to prepare its graduates 
for college and adult life through a conservative curriculum 
of the basic subjects, to offer a beneficial experience in self- 
dependence, self-discipline and the democratic ways of student 
government, and to develop practicing Christians who are able 
to put into daily living the great truths of the Gospel. 
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presented under the direction of the teachers. There are lec- 
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to Victor E. CAIn, Headmaster, or Mrs. M. E. WINFIELD, 


Director, Reisterstown, Maryland. 


The Hannah More Academy 
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Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 
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atmosphere. 
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Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO basic. 


All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


156 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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of Texas 
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a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


vocational and general courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 
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HLpiscopal Day School for Pre-School 
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skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
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develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
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Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
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Shattuck School 


The oldest Church Sehool west of the Alleghenies. Its 
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The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, Jr., Headmaster 
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A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9! 
through 12. College Preparatory and | 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425) 
acres. Three miles from the University of? 
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Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

conscious, knowledge that they could 
get out of it if ever they really wanted 
to. Even after a marriage has been 
contracted, the very awareness that 
the divorcing expedient exists makes 
it possible to magnify and dwell upon 
differences and frictions which in a 
healthier state of society would be 
laughed at and forgotten. 

It is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising to observe how many of our 
magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments select this particular kind of 
anxiety for their underlying theme. 
These advertisements explain to the 
young wife again and again and in 
many different ways how it is pos- 
sible for her to fulfill her wifely and 
maternal functions, keep the house 
clean, care for the children, and pre- 
pare attractive meals which will in- 
fallibly find the way to a man’s heart 
through his stomach, yet still remain 
as attractive and desirable as she was 
when he first fell in love with her. 
What such an advertisement is really 
saying, and refrains from saying only 
because most people would be revolted 
by the crudity of such direct lan- 
‘gauge, is this: ‘How can you con- 
_trive to double the role of wife and 
: mistress? Feed your husband nightly 
Mm our canned peas!’ 


| Marriage: Social and Holy 
Hence it comes about that the ten- 


dency of a divorcing society is to ac- 
-cumulate and multiply the divorces, 
vand thus to accumulate and multiply 

the evil consequences of divorce—the 
neuroses, the juvenile delinquencies, 
‘the frustrations and disappointments 
of the wasted years, the disillusioning 
of love, the psychological privation of 
children robbed of one of their par- 
ents, the cynical conviction of the 
ultimate emptiness of romance which 
drives so many men and women into 
more and more sordid experiments 
with quite unromantic forms of sex- 
ual behavior. 

Christianity distinguishes, and 
must distinguish, between the social 
institution of marriage and the sacra- 
ment of holy matrimony. The sacra- 
ment of holy matrimony is more than 
a social institution. 

What do we mean when we say that 
marriage is a sacrament? The con- 
cept is indeed a little ambiguous. We 
may mean no more than something 
like this: marriage is a state of life 
that has its own characteristic dif- 
ficulties, tensions and perplexities; 
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The many evil consequences of divorce 


through the sacrament of matrimony, 
consciously embarked upon in the con- 
text of the Christian spiritual life, 
there comes to married men and 
women a special divine aid or grace 
that enables them to solve and sur- 
vive the testing experiences which 
the mutual solidarity of husband.and 
wife has to endure. If we mean no 
more than that, we shall undoubtedly 
have in mind a great truth, but I 
doubt whether we shall have sounded 
the concept of the sacrament of holy 
matrimony to its depths. 
Christian Prohibition of Divorce 

For Christian marriage is a sacra- 
ment in a much deeper sense than 
this. The union of a man and a wom- 
an in holy matrimony, a union in 
which each gives himself or herself 
utterly and entirely to the other for 
the duration of their lives, is an ex- 
perience that positively enriches and 
deepens the spiritual life of both 
parties. It deepens their perception 
of God, and enriches their experience 
of their relationship to God. Holy 
matrimony is one of the great means 
in and through which we abdicate our 
self-centered claim to individual au- 
tonomy. The married man is not his 
own, but his wife’s. The married 
woman is not her own, but her hus- 
band’s. In marriage they learn to 
surrender themselves, not merely for 
the moment, in a gust of self-forget- 
ful emotion, but coolly and deliber- 
ately for life. It teaches them that 
they must lay down their lives in 
order to have them, that the supreme 
moment of possession is precisely the 
moment in which we give, utterly 
and entirely and without reservation. 

It is important to insist that there 
is nothing penal or retributive about 
the Christian prohibition of divorce. 
The Christian prohibition of divorce 
is not a punishment for adultery, nor 
does it suggest that in the mind of 
the Church and the Bible adultery 
and fornication are, for some obscure 
reason, graver and more serious than 
other kinds of sin. The contrary is the 
case. In the New Testament, the smug, 
self-satisfied Pharisees, who in their 
own view, have saved their souls by 
a painstaking obedience to the moral 
law, are assured that in many cases 
the corrupt and venal publicans and 
the sensuous harlots will go into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. When 
adultery is repented of and confessed 
by a member of the Church, the 
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AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
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A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
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Church dares to proclaim the divine 
forgiveness, and it must urge the 
wronged spouse to rise to the same 
heights. 
This truth has sometimes been ob- 
scured by reckless and theologically 
quite unwarranted talk by theologians 
and Churchmen about the so-called 
‘suilty party’ in a matrimonial dis- 
pute. There have even been Christians 
who have urged that the so-called 
‘innocent party’ should be allowed to 
remarry after divorce, whereas the 
so-called ‘guilty party’ should be pro- 
hibited from seeking and finding the 
same relief. This is from every con- 
ceivable point of view a nonsensical 
notion. How can any one party con- 
ceivably be released from the obliga- 
tions of the marriage bond and not 
the other? In any case, the distinction 
between the guilty and the innocent 
party is of a most dubious character. 
Almost always in matrimonial dis- 
putes grave faults, of which adultery 
is not necessarily the gravest, can be 
observed. on both sides. From the 
point of view of Christian theology 
this is a fallen world, and although 
the offenses of some people may in- 
deed be graver than the offenses of 
others, an absolutely innocent party 
never exists. In a fallen world in- 
nocence is unknown; there are only 
different degrees of guilt. It is pre- 
cisely because we are all fellow-sin- 
ners that it behoves us to forgive 
each other, even ‘until seventy times 
seven,’ and to look upon each other’s 
failings and infidelities with pity and 
love. Human beings have no right 
to be over stern with each other, 
either in the married relationship 
or anywhere else. The Gospel exhorts 
us to forgive in any area of life in 


Ann Holland 


which forgiveness is called for, pre- 5 
cisely because there must certainly 9} 
be some other area of life in which | 


we ourselves need to be forgiven. 


No, there is nothing penal about ; 


the Christian prohibition of divorce. 
It is the measure neither of the 


Church’s wrath nor of the divine ¥ 


wrath. It is simply the practical con- 
clusion that logically follows from 
the Christian insight into the true 


nature of marriage, and the Chris- - 
tian desire at all costs to preserve 


the fullness and richness of holy 


matrimony; at all costs, even at the * 


cost of mundane respectability itself. 


Just as the prohibition of divorce "9 


is not penal in its intention, so it is { 


in no sense puritanical in its con- 
ception. Puritanism, on the contrary, 
tolerated divorce from the first, and 


Western civilization most influenced |} 


by the puritan outlook which have 


ie 
it is indeed precisely those parts of "J 


carried the social habit of divorcing ‘9 


to its farthest extreme. 


It is only comparatively recently, . 
and in a comparatively few areas of | 
the Western world, that the Church 


has been brought face to face with 


the problem of the divorcing society. | 


Too many discussions of the Chris- 
tian view of divorce confine them- 
selves to the abstract theological 


question of whether or not, and in| 


what possible circumstances, divorce 
is permissable. This is an interesting 
speculative problem, but it is not the 
problem with which the Church is 
now faced. The Church is now con- 
fronted with the concrete fact of a 
divorcing society, not just a Chris- 
tian society in which divorce is legally 
permissable and _ occasionally hap- 
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fvorcing habit has become chronic, 
jin which an increasing proportion of 
those to whom the Church must 
jspeak and minister are, whether we 
jlike it or not, divorcees, or the emo- 
(tionally impoverished and spiritually 
deprived children of divorcees. 

| This is not merely a problem but 
also a dilemma for the Church, be- 
cause it is at the same time a pro- 
phetic and a pastoral problem. The 
Church has a prophetic duty toward 
our civilization. It must declare, in 
season and out of season, whether 
men will hear or whether they will 
forbear, that the word of the Lord 
is against our civilization in such 
jenormities as these, that in the long 
‘run the civilization that abandons it- 
iself to such courses must weaken and 
fconfound itself from within and ulti- 
‘mately perish. 

A civilization that does not know 
“how to create stability and security 
‘in the domestic relationships which 
tlie at the very roots of human happi- 
ness is bound to be a civilization in 
which great numbers of frustrated 
jand neurotic people are tortured by 
"demons of discontent and depriva- 
‘tion. To pretend to ourselves that 
these conditions are signs of prog- 
tress is to delude ourselves almost to 
‘the point of madness. On the con- 
etrary, at no point is the contempo- 
‘rary weakness of the West more ob- 
ivious. To nurse and foster the social 
‘institutions that produce in increas- 
‘ing quantities such tensions, dissatis- 
factions and frustrations as these in 
'the very heart of the social body is 
to nourish a cancer. 


t 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

i difficulties which are standing in the 
/ way. When you come to some espe- 
cially tough ones, talk to your rector 
or your college worker and also read 
)hard! And always pray for the per- 
= son you want to help. 


: 
: 
L 


What's Your Question? 


Worried about a question . . . stumped for 


an answer . .. mixed up? Why not write 
Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 110 


N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Remember that God works through 
us. If we try to empty ourselves of 
pride and self-righteousness, He will 
have a chance to speak through us. 
But above all, don’t forget the listen- 

ing. People who cannot believe in 
God feel lost and do not know it. 
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I am continually surprised, per- 
plexed and distressed by the extra- 
ordinary strength, throughout the 
English-speaking world, of reform- 
ing movements and propagandas de- 
voted to such aims as the suppres- 
sion of all indulgence in alcoholic re- 
freshment, cleaning up of alleged 
immoralities on the stage, or the 
abolition of gambling, when the 
greatest social evil of all in our West- 
ern civilization is to a very large ex- 
tent ignored, allowed to continue 
unabated, or sometimes even cele- 
brated as a priceless achievement 
of progress. I am not suggesting that 
the Christian citizen could or should 
demand and propagate the total, im- 
mediate and outright abolition of di- 
vorce. That would be but to repeat 
the errors of the prohibitionists and 
similar fanatics. Nevertheless, much 
could be done by a widespread. re- 
forming movement seeking to reduce 
the incidence of divorce, by judicious 
legal and social means, and by con- 
tinually bearing witness to the social 
evils of which divorce is the underly- 
ing cause. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the form such a propagandist 
movement might or could take, but 


_if ever there should arise some kind 


of anti-divorce-law league in the fu- 
ture it would be striving not merely 
to remedy and remove a great and 
prevalent social evil; it would be 
working also, and at the same time, 
for the defense and strengthening 
of Western civilization itself. END 


(A section from “The Bent World’ by J. V. L. 
Casserley, published by Oxford University Press 
in July) 


WITNESSING TO CAMPERS 


Keeping in touch with another generation 


Love them, and listen, and in time 
you can speak. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


I regularly read your articles for 
young people as a means of keeping in 
touch with another generation’s think- 
ing. I find they frequently clarify my 
own mind on a subject. ... I have a copy 
of Scott’s Literature of the New Testa- 
ment that I’d be most happy to pass 
along to M. (Girl, 16 years old, April 17 


issue). ... Bookbuying is expensive for 
teenagers. 

(Miss L.) 
Dear Miss L. 


I am sending you M.’s address be- 
cause I think she would be more than 
grateful to have the book. She is 
most eager to learn and I am sure, 
from her letters, that she will gain 
a great deal from the volume. Thank 
you very much for your kindness. 

END 
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EAST 


Educate Your Child at Home 
rade. If dis- 


Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro 

vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers, Catalog. Give 

age and school grade of child. ‘ 

beri flan schools under religious auspises rely 
a 


upon vert for their curriculum. 
140 E. Tuscany Rd., 


CALVERT SCHOOL Baltimore 10, Md. 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of the 
Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue. High academic standards. Excellent musical 
training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports program. En- 
dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. 


Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


SOUTH 
THE PATTERSON'S CHOOL*:BOYS 
i 7) & : _ ws 1 is v th 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 


GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activ- 
ities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 
en, 
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SOUTH 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. ae 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. : ; 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G, Stone, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment, Gymnasium, Indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S&S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


is Oe) For girls, Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont (5 oS Foes 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home EKco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 

rate $895. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va 


‘ EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


85th Year 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. Jun- 
ior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 
miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
tiding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


HAWAII 


T ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY 


Diocesan School for Girls under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of the Transfiguration, 


Grades Three through Twelve. College prepara- 


tory, business, and general courses. Day school 
only. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


—— DARKNESS = 7— | 


AT NOON 


‘Faith is relevant’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

feel uncomfortable and unself-right- 
eous since it became evident how 
little of our own virtue was really 
our own. 

“Darkness at Noon” is the story of 
the imprisonment, torture, confes- 
sion and execution of an old Bolshe- 
vist Rubashov, “Ex-Commissar of 
the People, ex-Member of the Central 
Committee, ex-General of the Red 
Army.” His accusers and execution- 
ers are the second and third genera- 
tion communists; unimaginative and 
non-idealistic young men who no 
longer have the vision of the old rev- 
olutionaries but who have, rather, 
been content to let ‘the means be- 
come the end.” It is a powerful play 
because it explores so profoundly the 
tragedy of the old guard who have 
seen their own vision turn into hor- 
ror; a horror, however, for which 
they themselves are responsible and 
for which they are guilty because 
they had forgotten the dignity of the 
human soul and its rootedness in 
God. 

Rubashov, in one of his last 
speeches before his execution, cries 
out: “My hundred and eighty million 
fellow prisoners, what have I done 
to you? What have I created? If 
history is all calculation, Rubashov, 
give me the sum of a hundred and 
eighty million nightmares. Quickly 
calculate me the pressure of a hun- 
dred and eighty million cravings. 
Where in your mathematics, Ruba- 
shov, is the human soul? At the very 
beginning you forgot what you were 
searching for.” 

If the public were to see many 
more productions like ‘Darkness at 
Noon,” it is safe to say that they 
would soon find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to stomach the superficial and 
false treatment of human personal- 
ity that dominates so much of TY. 
A new appreciation of the depths of 
human character is not unimportant 
to those of us who are Christians. 
For our faith is relevant precisely 
because it illuminates the depths of 
the human self, and our faith be- 
comes shallow as soon as our view of 
human nature becomes shallow. 
NBC’s policy holds out some promise 
that this shallowness will not be so 
prevalent in the future as it was in 
the past. END 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- | 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY | 
SCHOOL 


1 St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal, fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spir- - 
itual training for maximum individual develop- + 
ment. College preparatory. General course. Family 
Life Education. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. 
Boarders accepted 7th-12th grades. Sports in- 
clude golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with bal- 
let. Write for catalog and “Spokesman.” 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 1) 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA ’ 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 


Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated’ Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


DUC 


ATION 


It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Look Ahead! 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,’ write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Better Schools Build), 
Better Communities | 
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Following Through 


—SIXTH— 


in a Series on the Woman’s Auwiliary and the Triennial 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


HE LAST two articles in this 

series have pointed out that the 
“heart” of the Triennial is its pro- 
gram of inspiration and education, 
and that the work of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary members is sacramental—the 
outward and visible expression of 
their inner desire to serve. 

How has this desire to serve put 
into effect the program adopted by 
the 1952 Triennial? 

Space doesn’t permit mentioning 
all the accomplishments, but a few 
examples show how seriously the 
women took their challenge to carry 
Christianity into the world 
(ECnews, May 15). 

The National Executive Board 
adopted resolutions on the United 
Nations, the UN International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
immigration and disarmament. 

The Episcopal Church through 
its Woman’s Auxiliary was the first 
major church in the U. S. to partici- 
pate in the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Plan for the provision of educa- 
tional materials for elementary 
schools in Korea. 

Coins Instead of Candy 

Children in the Diocese of Fond 
du Lac collected coins for the UN 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund instead of requesting candy 
during the traditional “Trick or 
Treat” practice on Halloween, 1953. 

From WA headquarters went out 
study materials for diocesan and 
parish programs, including “A 
Christian Faces Communism;” “A 
Day of Sewing,’ a skit on supply 
work, and “Read the Bible,” a basic 
preparation for the Triennial Meet- 
ing of 1955. 

The women of Trinity Parish, 
Trinidad, Colo., dropped fund-rais- 
ing activities to devote their time 
to discussions of various missionary 
projects of the community and 


‘Church and practical help in such 


work as that of the health clinic. 
The women of Trinity Church, 
Dragerton, Utah, got together and 
held a rummage sale to help pay 
school tuition for a young girl in 
the parish who hopes eventually to 


become a professional Church 
worker. 

There’s no way of telling just how 
many prayer groups have been 
started in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
but the number of them has grown 
tremendously in the last three years. 

In Macon, Ga., recently the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of Christ Church 
made a list of the parish “‘shut-ins” 
and wrote them letters asking if 
they'd like to become a part of the 
regular Thursday morning prayer 
group. 

To those who replied, a letter was 
sent every six weeks, including an 
intercessory list, some spiritual 
truth and parish news. 

One shut-in said “for the first 
time in many years, I’ve had a feel- 
ing of once again belonging to my 
church.” Another said, “perhaps I’m 
still some use after all.” 

Women Could Do More 

It would be impossible to list the 
various parish and diocesan confer- 
ences dealing with such problems as 
alcoholism, mental illness, juvenile 
delinquency, the comic book menace 
and communism. 

For example, Episcopal women 
of Minnesota at their annual 1954 
conference attended a two-hour 
workshop course on “‘Rediscovery of 
Spiritual Family Life” which 
stressed “‘the need for rededication 
and strengthening of Christian 
teaching and practice in the home” 
as a means of combatting commu- 
nism and the increase of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Meanwhile, last summer, Mrs. 
Geoffrey Fisher, wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, hailed the 
contribution of women to the life 
and work of the Church, but said 
they’re not doing all they can. 

“Many Church women have op- 
portunities as speakers, fewer of us 
are writers, and fewer still are and 
have been great social reformers. 
God gives us a message to deliver. 
Where we have opportunity to 
speak and write, we must accept it 
as a most serious responsibility. 
And we must pray that such oppor- 
tunities may be extended in all parts 
of our great Communion... .” 
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Young Lady to come to 
Richmond to become 
Switchboard Opera- 
tor for our magazine 


We want a PBX operator with a pleasant voice 
and some experience in operating a switch- 
board. Must be an Episcopalian and deeply 
interested in the Church—because in this job 
YOU will be serving the Church. The position 
requires typing experience and offers good 
salary; opportunity for advancement and per- 
manent employment. 


Write Direct to Business Manager 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


P. O. Box 1379, Richmond, Virginia 


Enroll Now For 


Pocono (£4. /] 
¢ CKAGAMI for BOYS 
Pines # 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Gee 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 
Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 
(Diocese of Newark) 
Boys’ Camp—August 1st to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 54% to 7 inclu- 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 


Pocono Crest Camps 
Pa. 
Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain Camp. 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
Protestant Services. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-1550 
Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
by season. 
Newark 2, N. J 


CAMP ELKLORE ror BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 
‘Out of door living at its best’’ 


26th season. All major camping activities. Private 
tutoring. Educational motor trips. Canoe trips on Elk 
River . .. horses . . . golfing. Large gymnasium. 
Health record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship, For catalog write— 
Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


SANDY NECK CAMP = =—cape'Gou, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation, Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season, 
Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
3 ti. 5 ti. 
9c 8c 


26 ti. 
7c 


1 ti. 
10¢ 


HELP WANTED 
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—a young minister, or unmarried 
ATE take ates a Religious Education in one 
of America’s famous and historic churches, located 
in a large Atlantic Seaboard city. The man should 
have graduated from seminary about four years ago 
and have had considerable experience in religious 
education. He would receive a good salary as Assist- 
ant Minister. It is preferable that he be married but 
not necessary. The woman (not over 40) should 
have graduated in religious education several years 
ago. Selection for this position could be one of two 
things—a lifelong affiliation or it could, after sev- 
eral years, act as a springboard to another position. 
Complete resume should be addressed to Box 1281 
Episcopal Churchnews. Replies held in strictest 
confidence. 


ASSISTANT Deacon or Priest, definite P.B. 
Churchman, send biography and references to Box 
1283 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
LS Se ee eee 
DIRECTOR of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, lady 
with suitable training, no extremes in Churchman- 
ship. Send qualifications to Box 1284 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST or DEACON, experienced as a Director 
of Religious Education and Young People’s Leader 
to be Junior Canon of Cathedral in Middle West. 
Salary $4200, rectory, $35 a month for upkeep of 
car, pension assessments, one month’s vacation. Box 
1287 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CURATE—by June Ist or 15th. Single, reliable. 
Must sing service well. Church of the Transfigura- 
tion 1 East 29th S:reet, New York City. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, Brooklyn, New York, 
requires an Organist and Choirmaster. Salary 
$2,000 per annum. Reply the Rev. G. Boardman, 
463 7th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


HOUSEPARENTS for children’s institution. Apply 
House of the Good Shepherd, Utica, New York. 


DIETITIAN. Small Church boarding school for 
girls needs full-time dietitian. Box 1289 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SINGLE PRIEST available for supply work June 
or July around New York. Box 1285 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHURCH WOMAN, single, 44; experienced col- 
lege teacher; administrator A.B. Th.M., graduate 
study in Sociology. Wants position in Church 
School or College, Canterbury House or Church 
administered institution. B. Eureath White, 801 S. 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois 


CHURCHWOMAN, retired teacher, wishes to 
serve church school, hospital, or Home in modest 
poistion, beginning September. Box 1286, Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE available, July at Guilford, Conn. Five 
rooms, screened porch, modern conveniences, near 
ocean, moderate rental. Rev. Leonard H. Flisher, 
64 South Main, Wallingford, Conn. 


SUMMER EXCHANGE 


Rectory with utilities at beach offered in return for 
two Sunday services, a summer month. Box 1288 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MOVING SOON? 


Want to be sure of getting your EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHNEWS promptly? 


At least 5 weeks before change takes ef- 
fect write direct to us, giving date you're 
moving, old address and new address. 


Write to EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 110 
N. Adams St., Richmond 11, Virginia. 
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Clergy Placements 


Transitions 


AIKEN, WARWICK, JR., priest-in-charge, 
Epiphany Church, Tunica, Miss., to St. Luke’s 
Church, Spray, N. C., as rector. : 

BANDY, ALBERT, of Center, Tex., to Christ 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., as assistant. 

BOYKIN, ELMER M., priest-in-charge, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Belzoni, and St. Mary’s Church, 
Lexington, Miss., to All Saints’ Church, Tupelo, 
Miss., as priest-in-charge. 

CRISLER, HENRY H., rector, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Indianola, and in charge of All Saints’ 
Mission, Inverness, Miss.,-to Mediator, McComb, 
Redeemer, Magnolia and Christ Church, Summit, 
Miss., as priest-in-charge. 

DILLE RALPH E., rector, St. Mary’s Church, 


Bellville, Tex., St. Matthew's Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., as rector. 
ESTABROOK, “EARL, rector, St. Matthew's 


Chureh, and chaplain, The Children’s Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Church of the Holy Apostles 
and The Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant 
rector. 

EVANS, GEORGE L., rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Kansas City, Kan., to St. Michael and All Angels 
Church, Evansville, Ind., as viear. 

GOULD, ROMEO C., retired, to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, El Sereno, Los Angeles, as priest- 
in-charge. 

HAMEL, J. JACOB, instructor in Theology and 
Pastoral Theology at Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, Alexandria, to St. Andrew’s Church, Ar- 
lington, Va., as rector. 

HOLLY, VICTOR E. J., vicar, Church of the 
Saviour, Providence, Rhode Island, to St. Luke's 
Church, Springfield, Ill., as rector. 

KARSTEN, JOHN D. A., assistant, Christ 
Church, Little Rock, Ark., to Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Forest City, Ark., as rector. 

KILKENNY, STRATHMORE, 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., as curate. 

LEACH, JAMES E., Good Samaritan, Gunni- 
son, Colo., to St. Paul’s Church, Manhattan, Kan., 
as rector. 


ODOM, SAMUEL S., 


to Christ 


rector, Christ Church, 
Pearisburg, Va., te Hungar’s Church, Bridge- 
town, Emmanuel, Cape Charles and Christ 
Church, Eastville, Va. 

ORMOND, JOHN J., in charge of St. Philip’s 
Church, Fayetteville, N. C., to St. James’ Church, 
Baton Rouge, La., as assistant rector. 


PARKE, JOHN HOLBROOK, rector, St. 
John’s Chureh, Worcester, Mass., since 1946, and 
former chaplain U. S. Army, to St. James’ 


Church, Newport-Balboa, Calif., effective July 1. 

PARMITER, CHARLES A., JR., headmaster, 
St. Matthew’s Parish Day School, Pacific Pali- 
sades, to St. Timothy’s Mission, Apple Valley, 
Calif., as vicar. 

PAYNE, EDD L., to St. John’s-in-the-Village, 
New York, N. Y., as assistant. 

SHILLING, GEORGE G., rector, Trinity 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., resigned due to ill health. 

SMITH, EVERETT P., West Point, N. Y., to 
American Church Library, 3 Rue de Monthoux, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

TALBOT, RICHARD C., JR., rector, St. Hel- 
ena’s Church, Boerne, te St. Paul’s Church, Ven- 
tura, Calif., as assistant. 

THOMAS, ROBERT L., All Saints’ Church, 
Norton, Grace House on the Mountain, St. Paul, 
Wise County, and St. Mark’s, Russell County, Va., 
to Christ Church, Blacksburg, Va., as rector, 
where he will also be chaplain to Episcopal stu- 
dents of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

WATTS, DAVID, assistant, Calvary Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., to St. Paul’s Parish, Batesville, 
Ark., as rector, by or before Sept. 1. 

WHICHARD, H. WALTER, JR., rector, Christ 
Church, Blacksburg, Va., and chaplain to Epis- 
copal students of VPI, to St. Paul’s Church, Suf- 
folk, Va. 

WOOD, HUBERT S., JR., rector, Christ 
Church, Sherburne, and priest-in-charge, Grace 
Church, Earlville, N. Y., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


FERRIS, FRED I. E., to priesthood, March 29, 
at Trinity Church, Chocowinity, N. C., by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Wright, Bishop of East 
Carolina. 

FREDERICK, JOHN B. M., to priesthood, April 
30, at St. Peter’s Church, Cheshire, Conn., by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop 
of Connecticut. 

HAMMETT, ROBERT L., to priesthood, April 
8, at St. John’s Church, Stamford, by the Rt. 
Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 

HELLGRING, LOUIS, JR., to priesthood, 
April 30, at Christ Church, Harrison, N. J., by 


| the Rt. Rey. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 


Newark. 


HICKS, WILLIAM L., to priesthood, April 5 
at St. Philip’s Church, Southport, N. C., by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Wright, Bishop of Easi 
Carolina. 

HUNGERFORD, DONALD N., to priesthood) 
March 26, at St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden/s 
Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of 
Connecticut. 

KEITH, EDSEL L., to priesthood, at Chrisi 
Church, Holly Springs, Miss., by the Rt. Rey# 
Dunean M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

MEAD, ALFRED, to priesthood, April 30, a 
St. John’s Church, Kenner, La., by the Rt. Rey?! 
Girault M. Jones, Bishop of Louisiana. 

OGILBY, ALEXANDER, to priesthood, Mar 
18, at Trinity Church, New Haven, by the Rt. Rey 
Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Connecti 
cut. 

OWENS, JOHN C., to priesthood, March 28, a 
St. Thomas’ Church, Ahoskie, N. C., by the Rt 
Rev. Thomas H. Wright, Bishop of East Carolina\ 

PREST, A. PATRICK L., JR., to priesthood) 
March 26, at St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden 
Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop f 
Connecticut. s 

ROBINSON, FRANKLIN K., to priesthood) 
April 3, at St. John’s Church, Stamford, by thd 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut} 


i 


Ordinations to Diaconate 

ALVES, JAMES T., to diaconate, April 12, aj 
the Church of the Epiphany, Guntersville, Ala.; 
by the Rt. Rev. George Murray, Suffragan Bishoye 
of Alabama, acting for the Bishop of Mississippip 
Assigned to Mission of Epiphany, Tunica, Miss. ¢ 
as minister-in-charge. 

BASCOM, ROY CLARK, to diaconate, April 1 
at St. James’ Church, Jackson, Miss., by the Rtt 
Rev. Dunean M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 

DIMMICK, WILLIAM 4A., to diaconate, Mar 
19, at Church of the Messiah, Pulaski, Tenn., h 
the Rt. Rey. Theodore N. Barth, Bishop of Ten: 
nessee. 

DOBYNS, LESTER L., to diaconate, March 19 
at All Saints’ Church, East Lansing, Mich., by 
the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, Bishop of Michi 
gan. Following his graduation in June from Viz 
ginia Theological Seminary, he will become ex 
ecutive director of the Pennsylvania Stata 
University Christian Association. 

EDWARDS, WALTER D., to diaconate, April 
20, at St. John’s Church, Wytheville, Va., by thel 
Rt. Rev. William H. Marmion, Bishop of South: 
western Virginia. 

HEWETT, LESLIE W., to diaconate, March 282 
in Zion Church, Washington, N. C., by the Rt 
Rey. Thomas H. Wright, Bishop of East Carolinai 

KISHPAUGH, HOWARD B., to diaconatet 
April 2, at St. Mary’s Church, Bolton, Miss., by 
the Rt. Rev. Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Missi 
sippi. 

LANCASTER, ROBERT V., to diaconate, April 
23, at Calvary Church-Bishop Coleman Memorial 
Wilmington, Del., by the Rt. Rev. J. Brook 
Mosley, Bishop of Delaware. 

STEENSLAND, THOMAS T., to diaconatet| 
March 11, at Christ Church, Austin, Minn., by th’ 
Rt. Rev, Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesotatl 
He is assigned to Christ Church as assistant, buy 
will also continue in his present job as manages 
of Radio Stations KAUS and KMMT until a su 


cessor is found. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


... The men you knew in semi- 
nary, the priest who moved away 
to a new parish, the boy in your 
neighborhood who decided to 
study for the ministry, the man 
who went into the Armed Forces 
+ + + an Overseas mission post... 
a college chaplaincy? 


Read the CLERGY PLACE- 
MENTS in each issue and 


Send notice of ordinations 
and transitions to...... 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
110 N. Adams St.. 
Richmond 11, Virginia 
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